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NATURE made the PEAT MOSS 
from these Colder Northland 


Countries BEST for your GARDEN 





























The Map above shows the extremely low AVERAGE 
ANNUAL TEMPERATURES of the countries from which 
Premier Swedish-Northland Peat Moss comes. 
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Premier Peat Moss is the 
perfect Soil Conditioner 
and Mulch. It lets plants 
breathe. Makes the earth 
they grow in more porous 
and absorbent. Provides 
humus. Smothers weeds, 
too. 








Premier Peat Moss absorbs 
from 13 to 15 times its 
weight in water. As a 
mulch it prevents evapo- 
ration by checking “’capil- 
lary attraction.” A big 
saving in labor and water 
bills. 
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You know those prize- 
winning layouts at the 
Flower Shows? Your gar- 
den can be just as neat 
and trim-looking if you 
use Premier Peat Moss as 
a mulch. 


Why is Premier Swedish-Northland Peat Moss the 
ideal soil conditioner and mulch for your garden? Why 
is this particular Peat Moss lighter, more absorbent, 
longer lasting? Science finds the answer in the climate 
of these Countries which are its source. And the rea- 
son is an interesting one. It is a well-known fact that 
cold air cannot hold as much moisture as warm air. 
This explains how Nature came to produce in these 
relatively colder, dryer countries a variety of Sphag- 
num moss (S. fuscum) which was especially adapted 
to its climatic environment by virtue of a more porous, 
sponge-like and absorbent cell-structure. 


Then, too, though the bogs in which this Northland 
peat moss is found are approximately 2000 years old, 
the severe cold has kept it relatively free from decay 
as indicated by its light weight, light color, great dura- 
bility, and freedom from “caking.” (Premier Peat 
Moss requires no breaking up—it flows from the bale.) 


Again, the cold climate plays a desirable part in the 
curing of Premier Peat Moss, for after it has been dug 
in the Fall the heavy Winter frosts tend to expand the 
cell structure still further with a consequent gain in 
absorbency and coverage. 


In addition to these NATURAL advantages Pre- 
mier Swedish-Northland Peat Moss is VACUUM 
CLEANED by a special patented process which re- 
moves excessive dust, dirt and fibre. 


In short, use PREMIER for greater joy and satis- 
faction in all gardening. And remember, this “pre- 
mium” Peat Moss costs no more per bale and it 
actually “goes further.” For attractive Folder contain- 
ing YEAR ROUND CHART showing WHERE, 
WHEN and HOW to use Peat Moss, write: 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Alex Cumming on Chrysanthemums 


‘Hardy Chrysanthemums,”’ by Alex Cumming, Jr. Published by Whittle- 
sey House, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

It was inevitable that Alex Cumming, Jr., should write a 
book about hardy chrysanthemums. To do so was the only 
logical way to deal with the multitude of questions such as 
always comes to a man who has done as important a piece of 
work as has Mr. Cumming in the hybridization of the hardy 
chrysanthemum. Mr. Cumming’s reputation rests largely upon 
his work with Korean hybrids but his efforts have not been 
confined to that type, by any means, and he writes from a 
much wider viewpoint. In fact, nothing that has yet been 
written gives a more comprehensive picture of chrysanthemum 
breeding, its past and its future, as well as an evaluation of 
the many species and varieties now clamoring for recognition. 
Mr. Cumming condenses his rules of culture somewhat as 
follows: 

The location should not be shaded more than one-third of 
the day, should not be wind-swept from north or east and 
should be reasonably well drained. 

Good average soil such as is required by any vegetable crop 
will grow good chrysanthemums. 

The best fertilizer is well-rotted cow or barnyard manure 
plus 20 per cent superphosphate, leaf mold or peat moss sup- 
plemented by a balanced chemical fertilizer. 

The soil should be prepared to a depth of 15 or 18 inches 
because deep rooting is important to insure healthy plants 
capable of resisting insects and diseases. 

Spring planting is recommended and readers are advised to 
choose either healthy divisions from an old plant or healthy 
young pot plants. 

Crowding is warned against as inducing more trouble than 
all other causes; 18 inches between plants is recommended. 

Pinching of plants at intervals from Spring until late July 
is suggested as desirable, one inch of the top growth being 
removed when the first shoots are eight or nine inches high. 

Readers are told not to apply chemical fertilizers when the 
soil is dry as it may burn the foliage. A free use of bordeaux 
mixture for foliage diseases, nicotine in some form for aphids, 
and a stomach poison for caterpillars and other insects sum up 
the spraying instructions, but there is a warning against the 
application of insecticides immediately after several cloudy 
days or in strong sunshine, as burning may result. It is stated 
that soap should always be used with nicotine to make it stick 
but never with bordeaux, arsenate of lead or any spray con- 
taining lime. 

Mr. Cumming stresses the necessity of good cultivation 
throughout the growing season in addition to the free use of 
water. Emphasis is placed on the value of healthy, vigorous 
growing plants for accent or group value in the garden even 
when the plants are not in bloom. 

Altogether there is little which the garden maker needs to 
know about hardy chrysanthemums which he will not find in 
this book, whether he be interested merely in growing plants 
for garden and house decoration or in the more difficult work 
of breeding and propagation. 


Fascinating Book for Children 

‘Garden Creatures,’’ by Eleanor King and Wellmer Pessels. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

This is a book for children dealing in the living creatures 
to be found in gardens—creatures which run all the way from 
snails to snakes, not excluding the commonplace earthworms. 
The little book is made up largely of very interesting illustra- 
tions but with ample text to give them a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. 
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PULL the flower stalks from the rhubarb clumps. The plants are 
weakened by making blossoms. 

IF CHRYSANTHEMUMS and perennial asters have not been di- 
vided, this work should be done at once. 

SOW THE tender vegetables, like cucumbers, squashes and lima beans, 
when danger of frost has passed. 

KEEP all newly planted shrubs, evergreens, perennials and roses well 
watered at this time so that the roots will not dry out. 

SOW STRAWFLOWERS at once, planting them in rows for easy 
cultivation if the flowers are desired for Winter decoration. 

PEONIES should be staked before they become very large. A support 
that will encircle the whole plant loosely is the best kind. 

SOW GOURDS when danger of frost is over. They will provide a 
quantity of material for house decoration during the Winter. 

ASPARAGUS needs heavy feeding. One pound of a balanced fertilizer 
for each 25 square feet is about right for the first application. 

MOSQUITO netting may be placed over early crops to protect them 
from the birds. The free use of tobacco dust is also a deterrent. 

FOLLOW the spray schedules provided by the state faithfully at this 
time of year in order to get a good set of apples, pears, plums and 
other fruits. 

WITLOOF chicory planted early this month will provide roots for 
forcing in the cellar when Winter comes, yielding a good crop of 
“French endive.” 

GROWING hedges are given sufficient plant food if one pint of com- 
mercial fertilizer for every 15 feet of row is worked into the soil, 
half on each side. 

THE GARDEN maker who desires large peony blooms should pick 
off the side buds when they are very small, leaving the terminal 
bud on each stalk. 

THIS is a good time to set out violets. Place them about nine inches 
apart in a light soil, where they will not be fully exposed to hot 
sun in the Summer. 

START planting corn and continue every ten days for a succession. 
The dwarf kinds are best for home gardens. Always plant at least 
three rows side by side. 

MANY kinds of perennials can be grown from seed. One may now 
sow seeds of delphiniums, aquilegias, dianthus, lupines, gaillardias, 
pyrethrums, violas and veronicas. 

SHASTA daisies can be divided or planted readily now. Remember 
these plants require an abundance of room and should not be 
allowed to flower too freely the first year. 

MAKE a record of daffodils that have special appeal while they are in 
bloom so that this information will be available later on at bulb- 
ordering time. This also applies to tulips. 

MOWING a lawn in which crocuses are naturalized too early will 
reduce the number of flowers next year. The foliage should have an 
opportunity to develop and turn yellow before any mowing is done. 

MELON seeds should be sown as soon as all danger of frost is past. 
Be sure they are planted in well-drained soil in a location fully 
exposed to the sun. Protect with boxes or other covers on cold 
nights. 

ANNUALS to take the place of the tulips and daffodils when they 
have finished blooming may be sown now between the rows. 
Drummond's phlox, California poppies, nasturtiums and other 
annuals may be used. 

AMATEURS with only a small piece of ground often think they 
should plant only bush beans. This is a mistake. Pole beans, al- 
though taking up a little more space, will yield for a much longer 
period and give a larger crop. 

NOURISHMENT for newly set perennials is provided by incorpo- 
rating a balanced fertilizer into the soil just before the plants are 
placed in position. One rounded tablespoonful for each square foot 
of space is about the right amount. 

GARDENERS who have been troubled in the past with maggots in 
their radishes will find early planting one of the most effective ways 
of combatting this pest. If the radish crop can be matured by June 1 
or soon thereafter, the roots will be practically free of maggots. 

AS SOON as the gladioli are a foot above the ground, start weekly 
sprayings for the control of thrips with two tablespoons of paris 
green, two pounds of brown sugar and three gallons of water. Con- 
sider the use of tartar emetic as described in the issue of April 15. 

SPRING feeding of trees is best done by making a series of holes 18 
inches deep in a zigzag manner at a point marked by the spread of 
the branches. The amount of plant food to use in these holes is 
decided by allowing one pound per inch of trunk circumference four 
inches above the ground. It is best to use a mixture of one-half 
plant food and one-half soil and to apply water freely. 
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TSUGA CANADENSIS. Canada Hemlock. 80 ft. The Hemlock is the finest 


CHIONANTHUS VIRGINIOA. White Fringe Tree. 15 ft. This beautiful, tree- 

















Late in the year 1787 His Majesty’s Ship, Bounty, 
sailed from Portsmouth, England, bound for Tahiti. 
The story of this voyage will —y ty: in history; a 
tale of mutiny and of desertion. Not so well-known, 
however, is the mission of the Bounty. Her quest was a cargo of young Bread- 
fruit trees to be planted in the West Indies to produce cheap food for the 
slaves. These were secured but dumped overboard when the mutineers toek 
command of the Bounty. . . 
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Shipments of plants are commonplace. Deliveries in New York overnight, 
Chicago and the middle West within three days, the Pacific Coast within ten 
days. Plants dug in our nursery, replanted in Italy within two weeks. Ex- 
perienced packing assures arrival in perfect condition. Let us make a shipment 
to you. 

The following few items taken from our catalogue are typical of the many fine 
old-and-new varieties we offer. Send your order today. 


North American evergreen, and is always a source of joy and satisfaction to 
those who plant it freely. It makes a broad pyramidal, medium-sized tree of 
dense growth, with rich green foliage and more or less drooping branches, 
giving a particularly graceful effect to the whole. It is excellent as a single 
lawn tree, for foundation plantings when it is young, for hedge purposes, 
while as a dark green background for Dogwoods or Hawthorns it is unsur- 
passed. 18 to 24 in., $2.00 each, $17.50 per ten. 

PINUS STROBUS. White Pine. 100 ft. No one who has ever driven through 
New England can forget the majesty of the White Pine. When young its 
foliage, with a lovely green sheen, makes a compact and feathery tree, while at 
maturity its spectacularly picturesque, wide-spreading form stands out 
against the sky. 18 to 24 in., $2.25 each, $20.00 per ten. 

BUDDLEIA, CHARMING. 6 ft. A glorious new shrub bearing throughout the 
late Summer and Autumn, elegant long sprays covered with lovely blooms 
which, compared with other Buddleias introduced up to-date, are distinctly 
pink. These will flower this year. 3-inch pots, $.75 each, $6.50 per ten. 

OXYDENDRUM ARBOREUM. Sourwood. 25 ft. Slender and graceful as a 
Birch, this tree will fill a narrow corner or fit in with the shrubs. The flowers 
are its crowning glory, coming in long, curving racemes, like drooping 
bouquets of Lily-of-the-Valley, in July and August. 2 to 3 ft., B & B, $1.75 
each, $15.00 per ten. 

DAPHNE OCNEORUM. The Sweet-Scented Rose Daphne. A dwarf evergreen 
shrub with dark blue-green foliage; each shoot tipped with delightfully 
fragrant pink flowers in May and June, and on and off the rest of the 
Summer. It is an ideal rock plant, succeeding best in full sunlight in a well 
drained soil. 9 to 12 in., B &B, $1.00 each, $9.00 per ten. 

HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS. Climbing Hydrangea. 50 ft. June, July. A very 
beautiful, rather rare variety of Climbing Hydrangea, with overlapping, 
mosaic-like leaves and round, flat clusters of white flowers. Will cling to 
brick or masonry. Very hardy. 3-inch pots, $1.00 each, $9.00 per ten. 

ASTER, HARRINGTON’S PINK. 3 ft. September, October. The first true pink 
Hardy Aster with no magenta shadings. It completely eclipses all of the older 
pink varieties and is a grand subject for Autumn gardens as well as a fine cut 
flower. Those who saw it in bloom last year were most enthusiastic about it. 
A Nove-anglia type. 50c each, $5.00 per doz. 

LUPINUS. Russell Hybrids. 5 ft. June to September. A new English strain of 
extraordinary colors with many shades never before seen in Lupines. Superb 
spikes closely set with large individual flowers, resembling a round column of 
sweet peas. 40c each, $4.00 per doz. 


like shrub is, in our opinion, one of the best of the ornamental shrubs. It has 
large, glossy dark green foliage that forms a superb background for the deli 
cate sprays of white fringy flowers in early Summer. Delicately fragrant. 
Fruit dark blue. 3 to 4 ft., $1.00 each, $8.50 per ten. Larger sizes also 
available. 
For these and other trees ask for a copy of ‘“‘Better Gardens for 1939” 
which describes trees, shrubs and hardy plants. 
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(orden thane new BRISTOL 
RYSANTHEMUMS 


NEW, RARE VARIETIES 
for Your Hardy Garden 


From mid-September until heavy 
frosts, after other flowers fade, 
these glorious Bristol Mums will 
beautify your garden — last two 
weeks or more after cutting. Order 
these rare, new varieties now for 
spring delivery . enjoy their 
loveliness year after year! 


LAVENDER LADY. Rare, true 
lavender color. Abundant full double, 
3” flowers on branching sprays. 

75c per plant. 


PALE MOON. Densely branched, 
fluffy sulphur-yellow blossoms, 
loosely double, 2” across. 

75c per plant. 


BURGUNDY. Rich cerise crimson. 
Large: size, double flowers on erect 
branching stems. 75c per plant. 


ROSE GLOW. Abundant raspberry 

rose blossoms, semi-double, 2” flow- 

ers on gracefully branching. sprays. 
75c per plant. 


ROBERTA COPELAND. Unique 
bright tomato red shading to rose 
gold. Semi-double, .medium size 
blooms on short branching stems. 
75c per plant. 


SPECIAL OFFER— Your choice of 
above hardy, easy-to-grow plants— 
$7.50 per doz. One each of any three 
varieties—$2.00. Three of each of any 
three varieties (nine in all)—$5.50. 
Prepaid. If West of Mississippi, add 
10% for mailing. 


® SEND FOR FREE ocolorfully 
illustrated catalog offering the new 
Harrington’s Pink Aster, Buddleia 
Dubonnet, Northland Daisies, Hardy 
Pink Delphinium, a glorified Chinese 
Lantern, McGredy’s Sunset Rose 
and hundreds of other choice hardy 
garden items. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 39 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Cover Illustration. Photograph by Thomas E. Marr. 
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Seasonable Suggestions for Present Plantings 


Each Dozen 
EXOCHORDA WILSONI. Strong 4’ wg | Se ee $2.00 
NEILLIA Pyne Very graceful pink flowers ................ $1.50- 2.00 
one MACR PHYLLA. Charming — in September .......... -75 $7.50 
CARYOPTERIS MASTA CANTHUS. B lue, 5.00 


ink and white ........ 
BUDDLEIAS CHARMING, ILE DE FRANCE and HAR pion Oe 
ELSHOLTZIA STAUNTONI. Pink flowers in September .......... 75 
TAMARIX SUMMER GLOW. New red Tamarix 
HAMAMELIS MOLLIS. Extra fine plants 
OXYDENDRON ARBOREUM (Sorrel Tree). Extra strong ......... 2.50- 4.00 
RHODODENDRONS. Named Hybrids ......................... 3.00- 7.50 
ILEX CRENATA HELLERI. Grand plants ....................... 2.00- 5.00 
MAGNOLIAS. LENNEI, STELLATA, SOULANGEANA, GLAUCA .. 3.00- 8.00 
TAXUS HICKSII. Beautiful specimens 4.00-20.00 


Roses, Hardy Perennials, Clematis, Liliums, Summer Flowering Bulbs 


in wide variety 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 
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New! Practical! 
Authoritative! 


GARDEN 
BOOKS 


Edited by 


F. F. ROCKWELL 
Garden Editor, New York Times 


Hedges, Screens 
and Windbreaks 
BY DONALD WYMAN 


The first complete, practical 
handbook on the correct way to 
use, select, plant and prune 
hedges, screens and windbreaks. 
Covers 250 varieties and shows 
how to protect and beautify your 
property through their use. Fully 
illustrated with 50 halftones and 


many diagrams. $2.75 
Hardy 
Chrysanthemums 


BY ALEX CUMMING 


This step-by-step manual for 
amateur gardeners describes 
chrysanthemum culture so thor- 
oughly that any beginner can 
achieve successful results. 
Among the subjects covered are 
selections for various purposes, 
soils and fertilizers, color 
masses, growing plants from 
seed, etc. Illustrated. Frontis- 
piece in full color. $2.50 


Garden Planning 
and Building 


BY H. STUART ORTLOFF 
and HENRY B. RAYMORE 


This is the ideal book for anyone 
who wants his garden expertly 
planned, but who also wants the 
satisfaction of doing it himself. 
It is a practical guide to land- 
scape design for the small home 
owner—telling how to plan and 
build drives, paths, pools, etc., 
how to arrange and make rock 
gardens, flower beds, borders, 
etc. Illustrated. $3.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
330 W. 42nd Street 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 














HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ARDEN lovers attending the World’s Fair in New York 
doubtless will give particular attention to that section 
known as “‘Gardens on Parade’ which has been laid out 
through the co-operation of the 
Horticultural Society of New 
York, the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists and the Florists’ Club 
of New York City through an 
organization known as Hortus, Inc. The diagram on this page 
shows the manner in which the grounds have been arranged. 
They cover a six-acre area with 50 large outdoor gardens of 
different types and offering solutions to various garden prob- 
lems. It is expected that many new flower and plant varieties 
will be introduced to the public for the first time. 

The “‘New York World’s Fair Rose’’ is announced as the 
most important of 16 new varieties of roses to be introduced 
for the first time this year. One great rose garden in ‘“‘Gardens 
on Parade’’ will have 8,000 roses of 250 different varieties 
assembled from 18 different countries. The ‘““World’s Fair 
Rose’ is described as being a floribunda rose which grows up 
to 30 inches in height and produces masses of deep velvety 
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Gardens on Parade at 
New York World’s Fair 





scarlet flowers in clusters, on strong stems, the flowers being 
about five inches in diameter. The new rose blooms all season, 
it is reported, and becomes a deeper and very rich red with the 
approach of cooler weather. 

The indoor exhibits will be 
contained in buildings 900 feet 
long which are shown curved 
around the garden area. Flower 
shows and exhibits will run 
continuously in these buildings until October 30. 

Garden clubs from all over the country will have an im- 
portant part in ‘‘Gardens on Parade.’’ Flower arrangements 
at the fair will be under the expert direction of Mrs. Charles 
Doscher, first vice-president of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State. These arrangements will be set up in re- 
frigerated niches having neutral silver and gold backgrounds 
and silver frames. The flower arrangements will be made 
throughout the season by experts chosen for their exceptional 
ability from the entire membership of the Garden Club of 
America and the member clubs of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs. Additional exhibits presenting educa- 
tional features of the garden club movement—<conservation, 
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“Gardens on Parade’’ at the New York World’s Fair will occupy six acres with many different gardens. The buildings in 
which flower shows will be held throughout the season curve around the outside as shown at the top of this illustration. 
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junior clubs, garden centers, roadside improvement, bird study, 
wild flowers, and horticultural discoveries—will be set up by 
clubs in a large niche measuring ten by eight feet. 

Floral features at the fair will not be confined to the 
‘Gardens on Parade” section, of course. A million Holland 
tulips will soon make the broad esplanades of the grounds gay 
and colorful. The fair’s landscaping department has been busy 
setting out white, yellow and blue pansies between the tulips 
and the freshly worked-over beds now show many intricate 
patterns. The second and third weeks of May will probably 
be the period when the gigantic Holland tulip extravaganza 
is at its height, landscape men estimate from present appear- 
ances. May 21 is now scheduled as “‘tulip day’’ at the fair. 

Rose Court will come into its own with the first of June. 
Roses will last all Summer but June and September will prob- 
ably be peak months in this elaborate garden, in which some 
200 Brownell climbing roses of a new, patented strain are 
draped over large ornamental wrought steel trellises of original 
design. They are mostly the variety Golden Glow. There also 
are hedges of polyantha roses in different shades of yellow in 





Two hundred of the new Brownell roses have been planted around the rose court 
at the World’s Fair and many other roses are in beds. 


this garden, they being used to separate the beds in which tulips 
and pansies are located now, but which will be replaced with 
white petunias and heliotrope the first of June. 

All of the million tulip bulbs will be dug up and, undoubt- 
edly to the chagrin of countless amateur gardeners, destroyed 
after their month of blooming is over. The two reasons for 
this procedure are that their space will be needed immediately 
for flowering annuals, and because these bulbs, a gift of the 
Holland Bulb Industry, were brought into the country duty 
free for their single performance at the fair. 

Many places on the fair grounds will be spots of particular 
interest to gardeners and flower lovers at various times during 
the Summer. 





The Herb Society of America 


The annual meeting of the Herb Society of America was 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on April 3, at 
which time the following officers and directors were elected: 
President at large, Dr. Edgar Anderson, St. Louis, Mo.; 
president, Mrs. John H. Cunningham, Brookline, Mass. ; 
vice-president, Mrs. G. C. T. Bratenahl, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Mrs. Laurence A. Brown, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Howard W. Brown, Topsfield, Mass.; chairman of New 
England Group, Mrs. J. H. Cunningham; chairman of New 
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York Group, Mrs. John D. Kernan, New York, N. Y.; chair- 
man of Philadelphia Group, Mrs. John Gibbon, Media, Pa.; 
chairman of West Coast Group, Mrs. Spencer Thorpe, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; directors, Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Edward Cole, South Hamilton, Mass.; Mrs. Jay 
Clark, Jr., Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Foster Stearns, Hancock, 
N. H.; Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. 
Frances Williams, Winchester, Mass.; Mrs. Hollis Webster, 
Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Ferris Greenslet, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
E. L. Mitchell, South Hamilton, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth W. 
White, Hartford, Conn. 





The American Rock Garden Society 


The annual meeting of the American Rock Garden Society 
will be held at the Hotel Warwick in Philadelphia on May 9 
and 10. On May 9 the members of the society will dine to- 
gether at 6:30 at the hotel. Following the dinner there will 
be a short business meeting and an illustrated lecture on native 
plants by Dr. Edgar T. Wherry. On May 10 there will be a 
series of visits to rock gardens of members 
near Philadelphia. The gardens to be visited 
are those of Mr. Richard W. Lloyd and 
Mr. Clarence A. Warden at Haverford, Mrs. 
Richard Haughton at Paoli, and Dr. George 
Woodward and Mrs. Charles Day at Chest- 
nut Hill. The group will travel by buses 
that will leave the Warwick at 9:30 a.m. 
Luncheon will be served at noon at the 
Windmill Tea Room in Paoli. Buses will 
return to the Warwick at about 6:00 p.m. 





Lily Committee Meets in Philadelphia 


The lily committee of the American Hor- 
ticultural Society met on March 25 in the 
rooms of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society in Philadelphia. Present were Mr. 
Montague Free, Mr. George L. Slate, Dr. 
A. B. Stout, Mrs. Joseph Walker, Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry, Dr. Forman McLean, Mrs. 
Lewis Parsons and Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, 
all members of the committee. Mrs. E. P. 
Ihmle of Cornell and Dr. Philip Brierly of 
Beltsville, Md., were guests. The chairmen 
of the sub-committees read their reports and 
there was a lively discussion of matters related to the advance- 
ment of lily culture. Plans were made to have a second lily 
field day to be held in Washington on June 14. 


The American Horticultural Society 


The annual meeting of the American Horticultural Society 
was held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 
12, at which time the following officers to serve one year, and 
directors to serve two years, were elected: President, Mr. B. Y. 
Morrison; first vice-president, Mrs. Charles D. Wolcott; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss; secretary, 
Mrs. Louis S. Scott; treasurer, Mr. Henry Parson Erwin; 
directors, Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, Mrs. Fairfax Harrison, Mrs. 
Chester Wells, Mrs. William Holland Wilmer and Dr. Donald 
Wyman. 

Members of the society and guests attended a luncheon 
which followed the meeting. Interesting short talks were given 
by Mrs. George P. Butler, Edgefield, S. C.; Mrs. Walter King 
Sharpe, Chambersburg, Pa.; Dr. Ronald Bamford, College 
Heights, Md., and Mr. Morley Jeffers Williams, Washington, 
D. C. Afterward most of the guests visited the beautiful 
gardens of the Honorable and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, at 
Dumbarton Oaks, in Georgetown, D. C. 



























An important article about these perennials 
by the country's leading hardy aster expert 


FEW years ago, I had the enjoyable experience of being 

in England in the month of September. Expecting to 

find a dearth of color in the gardens at that season, I 

was surprised to discover a magnificence of bloom everywhere. 

The asters were in flower—undulating billows of them across 

the parks, lavish plantings of them throughout estates, cottage 

gardens bright and gay with them, and no yard too small to 

include a few. Michaelmas daisies, the English call them, 

because aster time coincides with the date of the feast of 
St. Michael, September 29. 

As I visited the various nurseries, I learned that it is not 
unusual for an English nurseryman to carry 50 varieties of 
asters and I found one who declared it profitable to list 70. 
The breeding and testing grounds devoted to asters at such 
places were astonishing in variety and the excellence of their 
culture. Then and there, I determined to learn which sorts 
are best suited for northeastern American gardens, to discover 
the best method of culture and to popularize this handsome 
race of flowers in our country. 

A search through more than 100 American catalogues the 
following Winter revealed only a few worthy sorts. Many of 
these had been renamed, it was discovered later, and a few, 
such as “‘Aster Japanese Double White,’’ a brachycome, and 
“Aster hybridus luteus,’’ a solidago, had intruded into the list 
of asters. Consequently, importations had to be made from 
England, the continent, and elsewhere. This was begun in 
1933. As new varieties have been developed abroad, they have 
been brought to Waltham and planted out for study and com- 
parison. Meanwhile, horticulturists, botanists and gardeners, 
learning of these trials, have sent in species and named varieties 
they consider promising, many of which have proved to be 
very fine indeed. The number of species and varieties studied 
total 420. 

It is the purpose of this article to inform those interested as 
to a few of the best varieties and the method of growing them. 
The popular vote of the most critical who have observed the 
Waltham collection as well as my own data regarding their 
general habits serve as a basis for recommending the varieties 
which follow. 

Without a color standard vaguely descriptive terms such as 
rosy lavender, royal blue, rich red, and other terms intended to 
express hues, tints, tones and shades, are too indefinite to be of 
any value. As there are no true blue or 


Hardy Asters Step Into the Front Rank 


very successfully indoors in the Winter from frozen clumps. 

A. thomsoni, Wonder of Stafa. Lobelia violet, two feet tall, 
flowers two and one-half inches across, borne on rather loosely 
branching stems from mid-July until frost. Cut stems keep 
well in water for 72 hours. This aster winters well in favored 
locations but at Waltham has failed to survive three Winters 
out of five. Many gardeners have better luck. It is certainly 
well worth the challenge to any aspirant who likes to produce 
something fine and unusual. 

The amellus types or Italian asters, as they are called, de- 
serve a wider acquaintance. They grow not over two feet high 
and may be had in varying blended tints of red and blue. 
King George, Sonia, Ultramarine, and 15 others have been 
named and are found in the trade, but the best of them all is 
A. amellus elegans, a species without a horticultural name. 
Pleroma-violet blooms are borne on erect 18-inch yellow stems 
from mid-August through the first of the October frosts. Spent 
flowers should be snipped off occasionally during this long 
blooming period. Cut flowers have held up 96 hours in water. 

Among the novi-belgi asters we find the greatest selection of 
tall forms. Mt. Everest is the finest white aster ever produced. 
Its golden centers mellow into burgundy on aging. Under 
average conditions it grows four feet tall and is at its best dur- 
ing late September and early October. That nurserymen persist 
in listing, and gardeners keep on planting, inferior whites can 
only mean that Mt. Everest needs to be better known. Include 
more white in the garden to accentuate the colors. 

The spinel red of A. novi-belgi Charles Wilson casts a 
radiance which is unusual. This aster grows about three feet 
tall and when set in front of the taller Mt. Everest and bloom- 
ing at the same time, it renders a striking and pleasing effect 
indeed. The best “‘red.”’ 

As to A. novi-belgi Blue Eyes, my notes state: “‘Color 
Bradley’s violet with a wax yellow center; full bloom on 
September 20; flowers one and one-half inches in diameter; 
height three feet; gracefully branching to a width of four feet; 
‘bluer’ than Blue Bird, Ivy Logan, Blue Jacket, Royal Blue, 
or Blue Plume. Rating, excellent.” 

A. novi-belgi Skylands Queen is a mauve, gold-studded 
beauty of stately form and excellent habit which has success- 
fully held its position for many years against vigorous com- 
petition. It grows four feet tall and blooms in late September. 
The very best in its color class. 

For three successive seasons the buds of A. novi-belgi Acme 
have withstood several light frosts and have opened about 

October 1, the light lavender-violet 








red varieties which match spectrum 
blue or red, designations such as Blue 
Baby and Red Rover are misnomers, 
of course. Therefore, in recording the 
colors of the ray petals, Ridgway’s 
“Color Standards and Nomencla- 
ture’ has been used. Gardeners who 
do not own a copy of this reference 
may borrow it from certain public 
libraries. 

Two particularly good asters are 
the following: 

Aster subceruleus, Star of Eise- 
nach. Light lavender violet, one foot 
tail, flowers two and one-half inches 
in diameter, blooming in early June. 
Properly located in the low border 
or rock garden, it will replace the 
better known but coarser A. sub- 
ceruleus Star of Wartburg and the 
A. alpinus varieties. It can be forced 


The aster Star of Eisenach makes a good Winter house 
plant. Clumps dug in the Autumn must be 
frozen before being forced. 





























blooms not waning until three weeks 
later. Reaching a height of five to six 
feet, it is recommended as a back- 
ground for the shorter forms. It is 
a sturdy, healthy sort. 

Among the A. cordifolius type 
there are half a dozen good ones, but 
Silver Spray is the best of them all. 
On graceful, arching three-foot 
stems, dainty, deep lavender, half- 
inch flowerets are borne in profusion 
in late September. 

A. oblongifolius is little known 
to gardeners as yet. Campbell’s Pink 
is a form of this species. It makes a 
spreading, compact mound two feet 
through, abundantly dotted with 
Chinese violet flowers the third week 
in September, lasting for a month. 

It is not curious that the most 
outstanding New England aster 








A two-year old clump of nove-anglia. The 
stems are becoming crowded. New stock 
should be taker: from the outer sections. 
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should come from the prairies of Iowa, because the A. nove- 
anglie is rampant throughout the Midwest. Harrington's 
Pink has the distinction of being a true pink—Ridgeway’s 
deep rose pink—and without the faintest suggestion of blue. 
On a dense canopy, four feet high, appear the semi-double 
flowers, the second week in September. If you can have but 
one variety choose this one. 

Mt. Rainier is a superior form of the rare white New Eng- 
land aster (A. nove-anglie), and we gave it that name be- 
cause it was sent for evaluation from the state of Washington. 
Mrs. F. W. Fitzpatrick, an amateur of Walla Walla, is the 
originator. The variety grows five feet high and blooms the 
last week in September. It received an award of merit from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1938. 

The foregoing dozen varieties make up an assortment of 
the best asters in cultivation. Of course, there are others rating 
as excellent. Some are old ones tried and true, such as Bur- 
bank’s Charming, King of the Belgians, Mrs. Davis Evans, 
Wedgewood, Barr’s Pink, Remembrance, Dr. Eckener, Climax, 
Alderman Vokes, Gayborder Beauty, Maid of Athens, Ypres, 
Red Rover, October Dawn, Louvain, Royal Blue, Ivy Logan, 
Dick Ballard, Purple Emperor, and a score more. Then some 
newer and newest ones of varying habit and color are promis- 
ing varieties, but whose superiority to their predecessors has 
not yet been proved. Among these are Beechwood Challenger, 
Mulberry, Dazzler, Mammoth, Radiance, Petunia, Colonel 
Durham, Miss Muffet, Princess May Louise, Hilda Ballard, 
Candelabra, Strawberries and Cream, Olga Keith, Beauty of 
Eisenach, and Ruby Tips. 

To hear certain people exclaim over dwarf asters and read of 
their dazzling beauty, one would expect that the crown jewels 
had burst into bloom! These forms, the result of ingenious 
thwarting by the hybridizer, have been received with surpris- 
ing favor and are planted by the thousand each year. They are 
used most properly in formal plantings and most improperly 
in rock gardens. There are 20 of them now. So rapidly are the 
new ones being turned out that the 
number will soon double—and so 
will the confusion as to which are 
the best. If you are interested, go to 
the nurseries in September when these 
miniatures are in bloom and choose 
your favorite colors. But I believe 
the natural and normal forms of 
standard varieties which you will see 
at the same season will tend to curb 
your Zeal to plant too many dwarfs. 

It frequently has been reported 
that asters may be planted with 
equal success either in the Spring or 
in the Fall, but Spring planting has 
proved to be the more satisfactory at 
Waltham. Asters will do as well as 
other perennials in soil of average 
fertility and in spite of the neglect which most of our herba- 
ceous subjects are allowed to suffer they will react as well. 
But how they do respond to good tilth, a well-balanced diet 
and careful attention as to cultivation, pruning and spraying! 

Before planting, the earth should be turned over to the 
depth of a spade, working in a three-inch layer of old manure 
which has first been sprinkled with a pint of superphosphate 
for each 25 square feet. Or, lacking the manure, mix with the 
soil two pints of 5-8-7 for the same area. 

Lime should never be used—and this rule applies to soil 
treatment for any planting—unless a test indicates the need. 
Asters are tolerant to slight acidity. Because most of the im- 
proved asters are hybrids and do not come true from seed, 
plants must be obtained. 

With the eventual height in mind and the spread about 
equal to this, plants may be spaced accordingly. Star of Eise- 
nach can be set in the rock garden a foot each way. Its low, 
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dense mats will almost touch by Fall. An effective arrange- 
ment for the taller sorts in a deep border would be to put 
several plants of Charles Wilson in the front line three feet 
apart flanked by Silver Spray. Then stagger Mt. Everest 
behind these four feet each way to overtop them by a foot or 
so. In the rear file use Skylands Queen or Acme. Other pleas- 
ing arrangements will suggest themselves to the resourceful 
gardener. 

When it is desired to grow A. nove-anglie and A. novi- 
belgi types to perfection of form, pruning must be practiced. 
These species are inclined to become leggy and there is no 
advantage in a long, branchless stem. 
Pinch out the terminal buds the first of 
June. At this time pull out of the crown 
all but three shoots. Branching will fol- 
low. The first of July the tips of these 
branches should be sheared and even 
superfluous branches themselves clipped 
out to create an open form. This treat- 
ment will reduce the height, admit neces- 
sary light, increase the spread and en- 
hance the beauty. For exhibition plants, 
only a single stalk should be permitted 
to develop, but for the home garden the 
mass effect produced by three stems is 
desirable. The other species may be al- 
lowed to grow naturally from planting 
to bloom. 

The browning of aster leaves fre- 
quently observed just before and during 
the flowering period is traceable to one 
or all of three causes—shading, attack 
of lace bugs, and mildew. Judicious pruning early in the 
Summer, opening the plants to the light, will prevent the 
first trouble. 

Rhododendron lace bugs may attack A. novi-belgi and other 
smooth-leaved asters, but not A. nove-anglie. Only by per- 
sistent spraying with the proper materials can this pest be 
subdued. Last Summer we successfully controlled lace bugs by 
using one-quarter pound of wettable cube (or derris) powder 
containing four per cent rotenone, in five gallons of water. 
Equally effective was a spray of one-quarter pound of pow- 
dered cube (or derris) made wettable with two ounces of 
potash fish-oil soap in five gallons of water. 

The first application must be made when the bugs appear 
the middle of May and repeated at bi-weekly intervals until no 
more are to be found. Failure to exterminate the first hatch will 
result in a second brood in August, which may catch the 
gardener unaware. A forceful spray from an inverted nozzle 
is necessary because the pests occur on the under side of the 
leaves and must be hit to be killed. Rotenone insecticides mark 
a great advance in pest control. They are new and effective. 
Learn to use them. 

One of the most important practices in successful aster cul- 
ture is to divide and reset the plants at the proper age. A. nove- 
anglie and A. novi-belgi should be divided every two years. 
The best effect is obtained if the dwarfs are broken up and 
reset every year. Always use the stock from the outer portion of 
the clump of all species because the center of the crown is weak. 
Plant divisions of not more than five shoots and remove all 
but three when growth starts. Spring-blooming species such 
as A. alpinus and A. subceruleus, as well as the Summer- 
flowering forms of A. amellus will do well undisturbed for 
three or four years. 

A Winter mulch of evergreen boughs, marsh hay, or other 
loose material may offer some protection but it certainly is not 
necessary—Wonder of Stafa excepted. The asters in the trial 
grounds at the Waltham Field Station have been exposed all 
Winter. Even the old tops were taken off in November. They 
are in excellent condition this Spring. 

Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 





—Ray M. Koon. 
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An amateur tells about the methods which have 
won him unusual success with his favorite flower 


AM NOT a commercial or professional florist. Dahlia 

growing for me is a hobby which provides recreation and 

gives diversion from the regular duties of a college pro- 
fessor of psychology. I prefer recreation that takes one out-of- 
doors and has something creative about it rather than that 
which affords activity only. I want something left which I 
can behold and enjoy after the activity has been completed. 
This gives one a double measure of pleasure from recreation 
and gives a feeling of achievement which adds satisfaction 
even in retrospect. 

But why dahlias from among the many things that may 
possess these values? Dahlias give unusual diversion because 
of such wide variations they exhibit within themselves. The 
range in color, form and size of blossom, types of stalk and 
growth habits make them unusually interesting. Their un- 
usually long blossoming season adds attractiveness. I fre- 
quently have blossoms continuously on the same plants from 
the middle of June to the middle of October. I have found 
dahlias effective in providing a temporary hedge and as a 
background for lower growing flowers. Commonly they can 
be used to screen unsightly places and to aid in developing 
desirable effects in perspective. Further, dahlias appeal to me 
because they are highly flexible. By pruning, fertilization and 
the like, one can make dahlias do rather freakish things, if 
one cares to. I demonstrated this by growing one to the height 
of 18 feet and nine inches. 

My fascination for dahlias is further stimulated by the 
fact that they have a well-developed characteristic which, 
for lack of a better term, I call temperament. I mean by this 
that they are rather individualistic and do not conform to 
set types of behavior like some flowers. They appear to have 
likes and dislikes. The unexpected frequently occurs because 
of this characteristic and this gives an element of adventure 
which adds thrill. 

In selecting varieties one has sufficient range to satisfy the 
most extravagant desires; there are thousands of varieties. I 
try to select those which possess qualities that cannot be more 
easily attained in other flowers. I discarded my pompon dahlias 
because I can get this quality of flower in pompon asters and 
zinnias and what is more, the latter make much better cut 
flowers. 

I do not care for the single types because what few attractive 
qualities they have for me can better be realized in various 
daisies and nasturtiums. The peony type contains my favorite 
varieties, although I usually have a number of the show and 
cactus types. 

Within the range thus indicated, I make my selections with 
reference to certain desirable qualities. Ease of keeping the 
tubers through the Winter is important, because dahlias vary 
widely in this. I like a plant of beauty and symmetry. The 
size, shape and color of the blossoms are of course, very signifi- 
cant. Profusion of blooms should be considered, for some 
have an abundance of flowers while others have but few. I 
also pay attention to consistency of blooming. Some start 
out with beautiful flowers during the early part of the season, 
but later produce freaks in shape and sometimes in color. 

A few of the varieties which I have found most satisfactory 
are Jane Cowl (light bronze), Polar Snow (white), Lady 
Muriel (dark red), Yankee King (dark bronze), Snow Drift 
(white), Avalon (yellow), DuBois (pink) , Margaret Wood- 
row Wilson (light lavender), Mrs. I. De VerWarner (dark 
lavender), Jersey Beacon (brilliantly variegated). 

Dahlias demand about the same Winter storage conditions 
as do potatoes. If the place of storage is too moist the tubers 


Growing Dahlias as a Hobby 


will rot, if too dry they will shrivel up and die. The tubers 
will not stand freezing but if the temperature is much above 
freezing, they will start to grow and not keep well. If the 
place of storage is too dry, storing in sand or leaving soil on 
the tubers will help. 

Although dahlias will adjust themselves to a rather wide 
range of soil, ranging all the way from sand to heavy clay, I 
have had the best results on sandy loam. Moderate fertility 
is better than too rich soil. If soil is too poor, manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer may be applied. Ordinary garden fertilizer 
(5-8-7) I find better than bone meal or other specialized 
fertilizers. 

I divide the clusters of tubers into parts usually of a single 
tuber each, making sure that there is at least one eye on each 
part and taking care when dividing them not to break or 
twist the ‘‘necks.”’ 

I plant my dahlias as early in the Spring as I can prepare 
the soil, usually between the middle and the last of April. 
I know this is not consistent with the advice generally given, 
but it gives a longer season for blossoming and the profusion 
of blossoms is not decreased. The soil should be well pul- 
verized before planting. I plant the tubers horizontally and 
cover them with four to five inches of soil. Dahlias need lots 
of space. I usually have the rows six feet apart and space 
the plants about four feet in the row. This gives better oppor- 
tunity to get between them than if they are planted five feet 
apart each way. Incidentally, I plant early peas between the 
rows. They produce their crop before the dahlias need all the 
space. When planting for a hedge I space the plants about 
three feet apart, taking care to have plenty of room on both 
sides. 

All the cultivation needed is to keep the weeds out and 
to prevent the ground from baking and cracking. Hilling the 
plants will help them to stand if they are not staked, but I 
find it advisable to stake all the tall-growing varieties. Other- 
wise they will suffer in high winds. 

In regard to pruning, I resort to various practices depend- 
ing upon the particular aim which has been set. If I am grow- 
ing for size of blossoms, I leave only one stalk in a hill, 
permit only a few branches to form and allow but few buds 
to develop. If primarily concerned with profusion of bloom, 
I leave two stalks in a hill and do no pruning. If growing 
for height of plant, I leave one stalk in a hill and prune off 
all branches and buds until the latter part of September. 

—H. N. Glick. 


Amherst, Mass. 


The new dahlia Blue Train. 




































—Courtesy New York Botanical Garden 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden Clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1939 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


The Study of Ferns as a Hobby 


CENTURY or so ago Thoreau wrote that ‘‘Nature made 
ferns for pure leaves.’’ Much more recently, it was Mrs. 
Frances Theodora Parsons, I believe, who wrote that ‘“The 
charm of ferns is in their surroundings.’ Were a botanist to 
be quoted, he would be likely to say that ‘‘Ferns are in many 
respects the most significant of all higher types, that is, plants 
with leaf, stem, and root, because ferns are practically the 
oldest of these plants, and geologically were ancestral to our 
common flowering and seed plants.’’ If comment from the 
economic point of view were sought, the fern lover would be 
forced to admit that his favorites are of very little importance 
today. A few species are used as drugs, a few as food in remote 
parts of the world, and few other items of use could be rounded 
up. Finally, the claim might be made, like the Thoreau state- 
ment, that ferns make beautiful house and 
garden plants. 

The true fern lover, however, does not 
have to buttress his pursuit and enjoyment 
of these plants by reasoned argument. The 
several hundred members of the American 
Fern Society, and many other people not 
formally related to this organization, find 
their pleasure in ferns as a hobby through 
the sheer pleasure of knowing these plants. 
A list of members of the fern society includes 
druggists, engineers, geologists, chemists, 
lawyers and judges, housewives, and a host 
in other occupations. A few years ago, the 
head of the engineering school of one of the 
largest universities retired and made the study 
of ferns his hobby, traveling as far as Italy 
and China to meet new species. Another 
retired college engineer was, with his wife, 
responsible for an unusual exhibit of native 
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Awarded a plaque by the Iris Society 
of England. 
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ferns brought into full leafage for the International Flower 
Show at New York last March. A retired teacher of English 
and his brother, retired from teaching theology, took up fern 
study and have become so expert on Florida ferns that they 
have recently described several new species in Dr. Small’s 
“Ferns of the Southeastern States.” 

Not a few writers have been moved to express their interest 
in ferns in book form. The first fern book was probably writ- 
ten just about 1840 by the veteran of Kew Gardens, Sir John 
Smith. The first American fern book was Robinson's “Ferns 
in Their Homes and Our” written about 1870. Since then a 
whole series of American fern books have appeared: Eaton’s 
grand two volumes in the 1880's, Underwood's a little later, 
Parsons and Clute’s about 1900, Waters, Woolson, Slosson, 
Tilton, Durand, and most recently, Clute again, Wherry and 
Small. 

About 50 years ago, the American Fern Society had its 
beginning in a small group of enthusiasts who formed a 
chapter of the Linnzan Society, shortly after separating under 
the present name. This organization has always had an official 
publication, 20 volumes of the Fern Bulletin under W. N. 
Clute’s sponsorship, and since 1910, the American Fern 
Journal. 

During its nearly 30 years, the Fern Journal has pub- 
lished over 4000 pages of fern lore every quarter. Its articles 
include surveys of the ferns of many states, travel stories, 
natural history, description of new species, fern conservation, 
and fern cultivation for house and garden. During the present 
year, there is to be special emphasis on fern culture. Two 
articles report methods of raising ferns from spores, in simple 
ways suitable for home use. Mr. and Mrs. Edward Thurston 
have prepared a careful description of the methods used to 
bring 60 native species in fine foliage for the International 
Flower Show of 1938. 

The American Fern Society maintains a small loan library 
for use by members, with headquarters at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Miss Hester Rusk is the fern society librarian. 
The society also has a considerable herbarium from which 
members may borrow specimens for study. During recent 
years several cultures of the rare hart’s-tongue fern have been 
raised from spores and distributed from the Garden. 


—R. C. Benedict. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


English Award to American Woman 


, ‘HE Iris Society of England has awarded its plaque, estab- 

lished in memory of Sir Michael Foster, to Miss Grace 
Sturtevant of Wellesley, Mass. John C. Wister of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is the only other American to have received this 
honor, and of the twelve iris hybridists who have already 
received it only one other is a woman, Mrs. 
Olive Murrell, who was awarded the plaque 
in 1935. The Foster Memorial Plaque was 
first awarded in 1927 to three people out- 
standing in the iris field for ‘‘good work, 
well done in the interest of the genus iris.”’ 
Announcement of the award for 1938 was 
sent Miss Sturtevant in a letter from Mr. 
F. W. Tomalin of which the following is 
a part: 

I have great pleasure in informing you that at the 
recent annual general meeting of this Society, it was 
unanimously agreed that the Foster Memorial Plaque 
should be awarded you in recognition of your work 
over a long period of time in connection with irises. 

May I be permitted to add my congratulations, as I 
realise that your production of Shekinah was a very 
great step forward in the search for a yellow iris and 
that it proved a great incentive to other raisers to con- 
tinue their efforts in this direction. Having raised one 
or two varieties which have received awards of medals, 
I am in a position to appreciate the constant labours 


which preceded the production of Shekinah and, in 
fact, many of your other famous varieties. 
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Mr. Wright Suggests Buxom Bouquets 


EAR EDITOR—In March it was my privilege, while 
conducting the vice-regal party of visiting Scotch bota- 
nists, to attend the flower shows in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. Naturally, the “artistic arrangements’’ came in 
for close inspection, because without them our shows would 
be dull indeed. However, I kept asking myself, ‘“‘Has this de- 
lightful art gone into a decadence? Is it on a thinning diet? 
Isn’t it getting a little too precious?”’ Especially annoying were 
those tenuous arrangements in which a few bare twigs, a seed 
pod or so, a dash of kale and perhaps one solitary flower sent 
the judges into rhapsodies. 

Meantime, in this country, we have a large and important 
industry devoted to raising flowers. When bouquets go on a 
diet, florists starve. Perhaps in next year’s shows the ladies, for 
a change, might forget the various intricate and meagre schools 
of Japanese floral symbolism. Perhaps we might persuade 
them to try their hands at ‘buxom bouquets.”’ 

—Richardson Wright. 
New York, N. Y. 





A Friendly Cardinal in Pennsylvania 
EAR EDITOR—I note in the ‘‘Readers’ Letters to the 
Editor’ of February 15, that Mrs. Scott of Bogota, N. J., 
had a cardinal come for a day’s visit. Perhaps your readers 
would be interested to know that one has remained on our 
place, outside Scranton, Pa. all Winter. I began feeding the 
birds two years ago and they have more than repaid us in 
keeping the trees healthy and free from grubs, as well as the 
interest and pleasure they give us. 

A hawthorn tree in the garden is now supplying dozens of 
robins with berries, and we keep bread in the branches to 
supplement their dish. Pheasants feed on cracked corn beneath 
the hawthorn tree, as well as on its berries. Suet stations, and 
one containing a prepared bird food and sunflower seeds keep 
woodpeckers, chickadees and other birds close to the house. 
Of course I regret a few crows and starlings, but they are 
quickly forgotten when the cardinal is perched in the haw- 
thorn tree against a sunset sky. 

—Rhoda H. Warren. 
Waverly, Pa. 





Comments on the Christmas Rose 


EAR EDITOR—J. Horace McFarland in the February 
15 issue and Hannah S. Pennell in the March 15 issue of 
Horticulture apparently speak of two different varieties of the 
Christmas rose. According to an article by Edward Cohen in 
The New Flora and Silva in July, 1933, there exist 20 or more 
varieties of this plant. I know that more than one of these have 
come to this country and unfortunately they are frequently 
sold as plain Helleborus niger. 

We are growing two varieties which I believe to be H. niger 
altifolius and H. niger precox. Under the protection of a cold- 
frame the first of these flowered from October 20 until Novem- 
ber 25. The second started March 12 and was in full flower 
on March 20. In Winters with different temperature condi- 
tions the flowering periods have been from November | until 
January 15 and from January 15 until March 15 respectively. 
It is true that the helleborus plants flower sometimes while 
there is snow on the ground but it is also true that extremely 
low temperatures will certainly spoil the flowers. 

Persons interested in the genus helleborus should read 
‘‘Monographia Hellebororum’’ by Schiffner, a book which 
was published in 1890 and which has been in the library of 
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the Massachusetts Horticultural Society since 1896. Sad to say, 
to read this book some familiarity with the Greek and Latin 
languages is helpful and knowledge of German is essential. 


—kKarl F. Fischer. 
Westwood, Mass. 





Jerusalem Artichokes Yield Well 


Bay EDITOR—Referring to an article in the February 
15 issue of Horticulture by Maud R. Jacobs, I am one 
who makes good use of the Jerusalem artichoke. In the Spring 
of 1937 we sent to a seed house in Wisconsin for a few quarts 
of cultivated Jerusalem artichokes, which we planted one toe 
or tuber in a hill. The soil must have been to their liking 
for we had an immense yield, some hills producing from four 
to eight quarts of edible fruit. Just before hard freezing, we 
dug the crop and stored it in a cellar; but that being rather 
warm, the tubers withered somewhat, but still were good to 
eat. A hunt for recipes had yielded about a dozen different 
ways in which to prepare this tasty vegetable. 

In the Fall of 1938 we dug about a bushel and they kept 
perfectly until used. The ground has not been frozen very deep 
and on March 1, 1939, we dug three hills, which yielded about 
eight quarts. 

While we have no market at present for Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, we find a number of people who are willing to try 
them. The soil is our regular garden kind, fertilized each year 
by old compost. The stalks can be used as supports for climbing 
beans. The flowers are also suitable for cutting and bloom 
over a long period. The cost of seed and cultivation is a small 
item in the production of such a fine vegetable, one which can 
be used during a six-months period. 

—AMrs. Hettie M. Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 





A Bird Lover's Feeding Program 


EAR EDITOR—A recent number of Horticulture in- 
terests me because of Mrs. Scott’s “Birds in a Winter 
Garden”’ and I am wondering why no one ever mentions the 
purple finch among our Winter birds. The regular visitors to 
my feeding shelf include numerous cardinals (Mr. and Mrs.) , 
all the woodpeckers and other birds mentioned by Mrs. Scott. 
One day, a new bird was feeding among my regular boarders 
and I was thrilled at the crushed raspberry shades as the sun 
lighted up the spot. 

I at once called up a bird friend and was told, ‘“‘Look at his 
tail—if the tail is forked it is a purple finch.’’ The tail was 
forked, and since then I have seen many birds of this species, 
but only the older ones (two years) have the beauty in color- 
ing—all the younger tribe look, to my eye, exactly like the 
undesirable sparrows. 

One day, while visiting the garden of a friend who had a 
sparrow trap, she said, ‘“Would you like to see what I do to 
these sparrows?’’ and at once she brought one out to wring its 
neck. To my astonishment it was of the forked-tail tribe. Then 
I realized how easy it might be to mistake a younger purple 
finch for a sparrow. They come to us in all shades and tints 
and when the sun lights up their colorings, their beauty is most 
entrancing. 

I have no sparrows because I do not put out the food they 
can eat. My regular menu is sunflower seeds, suet and some- 
times when under close observation, nut meats. I hope none 
of your readers mistake purple finches for sparrows. 

—Mabel H. Otis. 
Moline, III. 





He succeeds in producing a book which is 
scientifically accurate and yet easy to read 


American Gardens’’* is the son-in-law of the late Ernest 

H. Wilson who introduced the regal lily, which is now the 
most widely planted of all lilies. That, however, has nothing 
to do with the fact that Mr. Slate’s book is remarkably com- 
prehensive and complete. Mr. Slate calls himself an amateur, 
but his work as associate in research at the New York State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., has given him a scientific 
thoroughness which, combined with a natural ease of expres- 
sion, makes his book satisfactory to all classes of readers. 

Possibly the amateur will pass rather hastily over the open- 
ing chapters which deal with the history of the lily, its breed- 
ing and its classification, although what is said in these chapters 
constitutes a most desirable background. By the time the sixth 
chapter has been reached, however, Mr. Slate is ready to devote 
himself to the practical side of lily culture. He believes that 
less emphasis should be placed on soils than in the past and 
much more on drainage, for without good drainage the success- 
ful culture of lilies is impossible. Mr. Slate says that any soil 
that grows good potatoes, corn and various root crops will 
grow good lilies. 

The matter of acidity is given little importance, but an 
abundance of humus in the soil is considered a great advantage, 
producing stronger and more vigorous lilies. The author points 
out that organic matter usually imparts a darker color to the 
soil, thereby increasing the absorption of heat. Light-colored 
soils tend to be colder than those which are dark. 

Mr. Slate does not agree with writers who say that lilies 
should not be fertilized. He thinks that commercial fertilizers 
are useful and that well-rotted manure does no harm if the 
lilies are planted after another crop has been grown for a 
season. 

Lilium martagon and its varieties, as well as L. giganteum, 
are mentioned as among the few kinds which are happy in 
shady situations, although such kinds as Hanson’s lily, Henry’s 
lily and the Backhouse hybrids need some shade in midday 
to prevent bleaching of the flowers. 

Much emphasis is placed on the necessity of obtaining dis- 
- ease-proof bulbs. Collected bulbs are safest. Plants grown from 
seeds are sure to be disease free. Certain lilies are particularly 
susceptible to the disease called mosaic and should not be 
planted in close proximity to other lilies. Two of the worst 
offenders are the auratum lily and the tiger lily. 

In his book, Mr. Slate gives lists of lilies which he considers 
easy, moderately easy, and difficult to grow. At a recent lecture 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston, he 


¥) IS a matter of interest that the author of “‘Lilies for 


George L. Slate Writes About Lilies 






mosanum, September 5. The author prefers early Fall, usually 
before October 15 in central New York, for the planting of 
lily bulbs, but, of course, kinds which come in late from Japan 
must be left with the dealer or potted up or planted in ground 
which has been kept from freezing by heavy mulching. L. can- 
didum is an exception to most kinds, of course, as it should be 
planted in August or September. 

The fact is pointed out that authorities do not agree as to 
the great advantage of Fall planting, some believing that it is 
better to move the lilies in the Spring. This is the common 
practice in England, and in this country the flowering of some 
of the later types may be delayed until Fall by holding the 
bulbs in cold storage until the middle of May. Thus, the 
auratum, the speciosum and the tiger lilies may be enjoyed 
until frost from late Spring planting. 

The author agrees with most authorities that deep planting 
is desirable except for a few kinds like the madonna lily and 
L. testaceum. He gives this as a rough rule: “Set the bulb three 
times its own depth down; thus a two-inch bulb may be put 
six inches down with a four-inch covering of soil.’’ The regal 
lily and Henry’s lily are seriously injured by frost and may be 
planted as deep as ten or twelve inches in an attempt to delay 
their appearance in the Spring. 

Many writers recommend surrounding lily bulbs with sand 
at planting time. Mr. Slate thinks that this practice is merely a 
waste of time. He likes to plant the smaller bulbs with a space 
of six or eight inches between them and gives a foot or more 
to the larger bulbs. Some lilies have strange habits. Thus, 
L. willmottie and L. duchartrei have stems which wander 
about underground, sometimes coming up a foot or more from 
the spot where the bulb was planted. Such kinds may readily 
lose their heads if the hoe is used too early in the season. 

Mr. Slate has given much attention to the propagation of 
lilies in his own garden and his experiences are reflected in a 
very important chapter on this subject in his book. His sug- 
gestions are those which most amateurs can readily follow. If 
amateurs fail in the growing of lilies, it is likely to be because 
they make no effort to prevent the inroads of disease, particu- 
larly lily mosaic, which is transmitted from one plant to an- 
other by the melon aphis, and the disease called botrytis, a 
fungus disease depending to a large degree on weather condi- 
tions, therefore amenable to spraying with bordeaux mixture 
at frequent intervals in May and June. The author gives 
directions for dealing with all lily diseases which should be of 
the greatest value to amateurs. 

There is a chapter on the use of lilies in various situations, as 
in rock gardens, shrub borders, in shade and in sunshine, and 
the book closes with an alphabetical list of the various lilies in 

cultivation, with such comments as 





boiled down the kinds which he 
recommends most highly to ama- 
teurs and that list is given herewith 
together with the dates on which 
they bloomed in the author's 
garden last year: L. tenutfolium, 
June 5; L. concolor, June 10; L. 
hansoni, June 16; L. amabile, 
June 18; L. croceum, June 20; L. 
canadense, June 26; L. willmottie, 
June 28; L. regale, June 29; L. 
pardalinum giganteum, June 30; 
Maxwell's lily, July 8; L. super- 
bum, July 11; L. henryi, July 29; 
L. speciosum, August 11; L. for- 






Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.50. 


***Lilies for American Gardens,’’ by George 
L. Slate. Published by Charles Scribner's 


The Formosa lily will bloom the first year if seed 
is sown early under glass. 
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will add much to an understanding 
of their peculiarities and the type 
of cultivation which they require. 

Careful readers may be a little 
puzzled, as this reviewer was, by 
Mr. Slate’s use of italics. It is ex- 
plained in the preface, however, 
that italics are used only for botani- 
cal names when applied to species. 
The names of hybrid lilies are 
printed in Roman type, even though 
they be Latinized. Thus, we find 
that Lilium candidum is printed in 
italics but Lilium testaceum is not. 
Mr. Slate seems to have the author- 
ity of the New York Botanical 
Garden and various scientific ex- 
perts for this system. 
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HERE was one feature of the flower show in Boston which 

had exceptional interest as well as unusual educational 
value but which has not received the attention which it de- 
served. I refer to the exhibit of food plants put on by the 
Botanical Museum of Harvard University. Probably the illus- 
tration which I am showing on this page will explain the 
general arrangement better than words could. While the show 
was in progress, I asked several persons to estimate the number 
of different articles on display. ““About 75’’ was the usual 
answer. The fact is, as I learn from Dr. Paul A. Vestal and 
Mr. Louis C. Bierweiler, who did the actual work of getting 
the material and setting up the exhibit, that no less than 137 
different kinds of food products had a place in the collection. 


ANY of the food products shown in this exhibit were 
kinds which most of the visitors had never seen before. 
Others were familiar to visitors from foreign countries and 
were viewed with special pleasure for that reason. It was 
necessary to go far afield even for certain fruits and vegetables 
which are common enough here at certain seasons. Take as an 
example the watermelon, which had a prominent place in the 
exhibit. It was brought all the way from Cuba, no water- 
melons being available in the United States. The peaches, 
nectarines and plums which were on display came all the way 
from Chile. Many of the food products shown came from 
Florida, including ponderosa lemons and tangelos, the latter 
being a fruit produced by crossing the tangerine and grape- 
fruit. Col. Robert H. Montgomery of Coconut Grove, Fla., 
sent up a number of tropical fruits, among them dwarf Malay 
golden coconuts, as well as the shattuck, which is a monster 
grapefruit, and the pomelo, which is the fruit from which 
most of the grapefruit varieties now in the market have been 
developed. 
Some of the objects shown came from the museum itself, 
among them nuts which grow in South America. Many visi- 


tors found the lotus roots shown particularly interesting, not 
being aware that they are eaten for food in some parts of the 
Old World. These roots are yellow in color and usually are 
served in soup. Among the other vegetables which most visitors 
found new were the taro and the dasheen, both of which were 
introduced from Asia by Dr. David Fairchild when he was 
connected with the Bureau of Plant Introduction in Washing- 
ton. Messrs. Vestal and Bierweiler obtained many of their 
food products from the Chinese and Italian markets in Boston, 
markets which do a very active business although almost un- 
known to the average citizen. 
Ld 


[‘ SEEMS to me that unusual skill as well as knowledge was 
used in setting up this exhibit. I understand that the little 
pedestals used were designed and manufactured particularly 
for the Boston flower show. I understand, too, that no little 
thought was required in developing a map which would stand 
out sharply when outlined at the back of the exhibit. The 
effect produced was finally obtained by spraying the map with 
black ink, two dollars’ worth of which was required for this 
purpose. 

Months of study and effort were required to make this 
exhibit the finished piece of work which it proved to be. How- 
ever, the Botanical Museum of Harvard University was par- 
ticularly well equipped to stage an exhibit of this kind, as all 
visitors to that noteworthy institution can well understand. 

I am showing a picture of the exhibit and writing this brief 
account of it because I feel that it is one which may have 
suggestions for show committees in other cities where there is a 
desire to set up exhibits that have genuine educational value. 
Many of the visitors at the Boston show were so entranced 
with this remarkable collection of food products and with the 
lesson that the exhibit taught that they came back to it time 
after time, whenever the crowds grew small enough to give 
them room for adequate study. 
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Crowds stood for hours before this exhibit of the Botanical Museum of Harvard University 
at the recent Spring flower show in Boston. 
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HILE speaking of shows, I must mention the begonia 
exhibit at the New York exhibition. Having a flair for 
begonias, I was pleased to hear one of the judges say that this 
was the outstanding horticultural exhibit of the show. One 
of the most conspicuous specimens was Begonia glabra, a 
trailing type, grown on stakes to a height of six feet, every 
branch tipped with buds. Other tall specimens were B. druryi, 
with very dark leaves; B. dichotoma, with airy sprays of white 
flowers; B. scabrida and B. lobata, similar to B. dichotoma, 
yet different; B. faureana and B. diadema with silver splashed 
leaves; the white-flowered Nitida, and Mrs. Fred Scripps, the 
last with huge hairy leaves cut into deep segments and crowned 
with sprays of pale pink flowers. Tucked away in a corner was 
a fine specimen of the rare B. manicata aureo-maculata var. 
crispa, with green and white mottled leaves beautifully crested 

and curled. The flowers are pink. 
A new, unnamed species occupied a place of honor in a glass 
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case. It was discovered last year in the mountains of Chiapas, 
Mexico, by Mr. T. MacDougall, of the New York Botanical 
Gardens, and was flowering for the first time. The light green, 
five-lobed leaves are silver splashed, and the flowers are white. 

B. haageana var. drosti, was shown as a large specimen, the 
dark olive green leaves being frosty with tiny white hairs, but 
deep red beneath. B. acutangularis was conspicuously beautiful, 
even without flowers, with large leaves bronzy green above 
and blood red beneath. 

Much color was given the exhibit by the tall, deep pink 
sprays of B. verschaffeltiana, the rose-red flowers of B. rosea 
gigantea, the scarlet of B. coccinea and Corbeille de Feu, and 
the pale pink of Machu Picchu, a new species from Peru. 

The exhibit was beautifully staged, with moss-covered pots 
and a ground cover of ferns and ivy, and well deserved the 
gold medal and special prize awarded by the judges to Mr. 
T. H. Everett of the New York Botanical Gardens. 


Tuberous-Rooted Begonias for Sunny Spots 


in recent years and now are being grown with gratifying 

results by thousands of flower lovers throughout the 
United States and Canada. They are gorgeously colored when 
grown in shady places where they get good light but are pro- 
tected from the direct rays of the sun. If planted in the open 
garden, however, and left unprotected from the sun, they are 
much less satisfactory. 

Yet there is another group of tuberous-rooted begonias 
which do not require shade or protection from the sun to do 
their best. This group comprises tuberous-rooted begonias of 
the multiflora nana type. They are not new, but only a hand- 
ful have been tested in this country. 

Multiflora begonias come in both single- and double- 
flowering varieties. The individual flowers are one and one- 
half to two and one-half inches in diameter and are borne in 
clusters which actually cover the entire plant all Summer. 

Multifloras are just as easy to grow as geraniums and will 
do well under like conditions, but they far surpass geraniums 
in that they produce many times as much bloom. Geraniums 
do not make good cut flowers, but the graceful sprays of multi- 


iors begonias have gained great popularity 


The beautiful Frau Héléne Harms. 































flora tuberous-rooted begonias are especially useful for house 
and table decoration. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias of the shade-growing types are 
not suitable for house plants and have seldom been grown 
satisfactorily for that purpose. Multiflora tuberous-rooted 
begonias, on the other hand, make good pot plants for the 
house, having about the same blooming period as gloxinias, 
but flower much more profusely. Even the foliage is attractive. 

To date only a few varieties of multifloras have been offered 
by American growers. The best known is Frau Héléne Harms, 
a fine double canary yellow. Mme. Richard Galle is a pure 
orange double. Flamboyant or, .as it is sometimes cailed, Fire- 
flame, is an intense scarlet or cherry red. Other good shades of 
red are Burgomaster Max, scarlet; Count Zeppelin, bright 
crimson; Commander Felix, salmon-red; Petit Henri, ver- 
milion; Rouget de L’Isle, bright fiery red; William Eysser, 
bright scarlet. 

Yellows are represented by the two described above and 
Ami Jean Bard, copper yellow; Gambetta, a fine new orange: 
Lafayette, a brilliant scarlet orange; President De Savoye, 
yellow; and Victor Boret, a single copper. All the others men- 
tioned above are doubles. 

Alice Crousse is a beautiful salmon pink as is Rose Marie, 
while Chatres, pink; Dorn Réschen, pure rose pink; Evelyn 
Travent, pink; Georges Bellair, still another shade of pink; 
Paul Parri and Princess Victoria Louise, a pale silvery pink, 
make a good representation. All are likewise double-flowered. 

Multiflora tuberous-rooted begonias make very symmetrical 
plants, growing from six to ten inches tall, making them ideal 
for pot plants, hanging baskets and garden beds. They do not 
come true from seed, consequently they are propagated by cut- 
tings only, which of course is a much slower and more expen- 
sive process. It probably will be some time before they are 
available in quantity. 

Like all tuberous-rooted begonias, multifloras require well- 
drained loam which has been liberally enriched with well- 
rotted cow manure and a fair amount of bone meal—about 
one pound to 16 square feet. If the soil is heavy, peat, sand or 
leaf mold or a mixture of all three, should be added to make 
it porous. Later, about three weeks after setting the plants in 
the garden, top dressing with cottonseed meal, finely ground 
bone or ammonium sulphate, will help maintain the profusion 
of blossoms. 

During the coming Summer I will have several thousands of 
these multifloras in my Albamont Gardens at Campton, N. H. 
This planting will embrace all the above-mentioned varieties 
and they should be in their prime from July 15 to frost. 


—John C. Haartz. 
Campton, N. H. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB 






PROGRAMS 














Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
a. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 

ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 


Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 





MBS. ANSON H. SMITH 

203 Highland Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Announces in addition to her lecture on 
Plower Arrangement in Relation to the 
Indoor Background a New Lecture on 
Flower Show Problems and What They 
Prove. (Both lectures are illustrated 
with actual flower arrangements shown 
against appropriate backgrounds.) Mrs. 
Smith also conducts Flower Arrange- 
ment Conferences, a practical and popu- 
lar program for clubs on a limited 
budget. Other Courses arranged tc meet 
individual requirements. 











FLORA GRAVES PEASE: Contributor to 

the Ohristian Science Monitor, presents 

1. “Flower Arrangement.” ‘‘A demonstra- 
tion lecture that is both helpful and in- 
spiring.’’ (Press.) 

2. “A Garden for Leisure.” (Mrs. Pease’s 
garden, which she designed, has been 
awarded a certificate from the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society.) 

8. “Christmas Beautiful.’ (Demonstrated.) 
“Those who expected much from Mrs. 
Pease’s. talk were not disappointed.” 
(Press.) 

Address MRS. CHARLES F. PEASE 

181 Warwick Road Melrose, Mass. 





“Color—Artistic Arrangement 
of Flowers and Their Care” 


Illustrated lectures available to Garden 
Clubs. Natural flowers used and arrange- 
ments created while you watch and listen. 


MISS MABEL E. BOLLERER 
985-A Farmington Avenue 
West Hartford Connecticut 


ALICE KIRK ATWATER 


presents in person 


Unusual Holiday Decorations, demonstrated 
with fascinating tableand house decorations. 


Also offers 


A set of colored slides accompanied by 
written description of her original Holiday 
Decorations. Fees and further details on 
request. 


108 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


BESSIE R. BUXTON 


Author 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Window Garden 


presents two lectures 
Seasonal House Plants 
Begonias, illustrated with lumiere slides 
114 CENTRAL ST., PEABODY, MASS. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 
author 


Roses of the World in Color 


and other books, Editor “American 
Rose Annual,” available on arrange- 
ment for a limited number of beau- 
tifully illustrated rose lectures. 

Address him at Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HYDROPONICS— 
The Chemical Culture of Plants. 
POTTING METHODS— 
Demonstration and Photographs. 
MRS. NEIL F. MONAHAN 
8 NORWELL ROAD DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 1504-W 























“LADIES DELIGHT.” Great grandmother 
takes us into her flower and herb garden. 
—_ oe Se kitchen to learn delightful 
an ing secrets. ENID 

PAIRBATRN Eighteen Upland Road, 


Wellesley, Mass., Tel. Wel. 2708. 











HISTORY THROUGH GARDENS 


Illustrated Lectures on Gardens of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Balkans, 
and Russia. 

IRINA KHRABROFF 
126 West 104th Street New York 








Colorado Wild Flowers 
Rock Gardens 
Alpines 

All With Colored Slides 


MRS. G. R. MARRIAGE 
Colorado Springs Colorado 











DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


35-91 163rd St. Flushing, N. Y. 
Tel.: INdependence 3-2865 


Practical and Stimulating 
GARDEN LECTURES 


Subjects on Request 


TERMS MODERATE 





H.ROHRBACH 
Lectures or Courses 


Based on 24 years of experience. 
Priced moderately, instructive. 


Heatherfells Andover, Mass. 








PENCIL AND PAPER TALKS 
Illustrated Garden Lectures 
Original Garden Monologs 

KATHERINE BROOKS NORCROSS 
Landscape Architect 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 











Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 


Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





NATURALISTIC 
Ideas for small places. Latest 
practical lecture. Originally 
given and illustrated. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street Boston 














FOR OIRCULAR describing “AN ALL- 
YEAR GARDEN FOR THE BIRDS” and 
other Oolored Chalk Talks, address MISS 
GERTRUDE ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, 
Quincy, Mass. Tel. Granite 1244-R. 


A. P. SAUNDERS 


offers an illustrated lecture on Peonies, 
especially the new hybrids and the Tree 
Peonies. Available at any time after July 
Ist. Also a lecture on Some Autumn- 
flowering Plants, with representative 
blooms in season. 


CLINTON, NEW YORK 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


extends its services to 
Garden Clubs 


by offering horticultural lectures at 
moderate fees, presented by 


MISS ANNE B. WERTSNER 
Horticulturist—Field Secretary 


For details address the Society 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUTCH & ENGLISH GARDENS 
Natural Color Movies 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDENS 
Natural Color Slides 
Colorful Lectures by 


GEORGE A. YARWOOD 
Landscape Architect 
196 LAFAYETTE STREET, SALEM, MASS. 


MRS. PRESTON RICE 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


I. Hardy Garden Through the Season — 
No Mid-Summer Slump. 


II. Spring and Autamn All Over the Place. 


III. Peace in a Garden. 
(Minimized Upkeep) 


Architectural Features Autochrome Slides 














LECTURES ON ORCHIDS: Culture, Bio- 
logical Characteristics, and Orchid Hunting, 
illustrated by beautiful “Actual Oolor’ 
Slides and Movies. Orchids are my ‘“‘Hobby.”’ 
DE. NORMAN C. YARIAN, 7405 Detroit 
Avenue, Oleveland, Ohio. 





LECTURES ON Garden Art and Garden 
Practice. NORA SCHENOK, Landscape 
1. eee 53 Olinton Street, White Plains, 





STIMULATING TALES: Western Gar- 
dens, Personal Gardens, French Gardens, 
Outdoor . Small fee. PROF. 
AENOLD, 87 Cochato Rd., Braintree, Mass. 





GARDEN LECTURES illustrated. They 
show how. Subjects and terms write H. D. 





GARDENS AROUND CHARLESTON: This 
lecture is illustrated with colored slides of 
the world famous Magnolia, Middleton and 
Oypress Gardens, also of Charleston build- 
ings and gateways. MRS. J. THOMPSON 
BROWN, 399 Connecticut Avenue, Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

upon a varied list of horticultural and land- 

scape subjects. List sent upon request. 

GEORGE A. SWEETSER, Landscape De- 

cpeet and Horticulturist, Wellesley Hills, 
ass. 





“MISTAKES OF Amateur Gardeners,” 
“Did You Know That?” “Garden Treas- 
ures,” “Garden Pleasures Overlooked.” 
MRS. GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS, Sheri- 
dan Road, Swampscott. 





IRIS SPECIES AND OTHER UNUSUAL 
IRISES: MARY R. CAMPBELL, 40 
Summit Avenue, Bronxville, New York. 


Exclusive 


“Flowers and Birds 
of the Arctic” 


Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan 


“Restoration of 
Williamsburg” 
Sidney N. Shurcliff 





Lecturers on GARDENS 
and kindred subjects 


GEO. W. BRITT 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 








CAPE Cop GARDENS 


LirTLE-KNOWN PLACES DLCOVEREO 
WITH A New Improver NaTuRAL-CoLor FILM 
An account of a holiday trip of 
gerden exploration through the 
highways and byway> of Cape Cod 
from the Canal to Provincetown 


Other Lectures with Unusual Color Effects 


PRESERVATION 
THE BEAUTIFUL ANG Historic 
Inspiring views of the English countryside 


end the amazing work of Tae NATIONAL TrusT 
in preserving its fast vanishing rural charm 


Gore PLACE 

ROMANCE OF A BEavTIFUL Ano HU TORIC 
COUNTRYSEAT NEAR BOSTON 

An eighteenth -century restoration in the 


manner of the English Landscape School 


BRAVFORD WILLIAMS 
Fellow, American Society of Landscape Architects 


9 Park Sreeer, Boston 


Detailed description with hist of engagements before 
Gerden Clubs im the Eastern United States 


> available upon request 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“Through the Land of the Aztecs.” 
“Gardens from Maine to Mexico.” 
“Around the Year With a Color Camera.” 
“The Charm and Romance of Early New 
England Houses.” 
“Bright Pages from Southern Cities.” 
All in the new direct color process. 
“I have never seen more brilliant work 
than your seascapes and your sunsets, 
and I was thrilled with some of your 
pictures.” Edward I. Farrington, 
Sec’y, Mass. Horticultural Society 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


324 Tappan Street 
BROOKLINE MASSACHUSETTS 














GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 

subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 

Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 

—_ 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
Ss. 


. Practical lectures 
or courses eg with blackboard drawings. 
RUTH FA WHITE, L.A., Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 


HORTICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
PLANT MATERIALS 





THE GARDEN OF GREATEST CHARM: 
a RB. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Ken- 





B. 8: STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks 
and Study Groups. Groton, Mass., Tele- 
phone 100. Winter: Nashville, Tenn. 








“GARDEN PICTURES THROUGH THE YEAR” 
by ANNE LEONARD 


Illustrated with Direct Color Plates. From Crocuses to Christmas Roses. In- 

cluded in the lecture are slides of the Colonial Gardens in Williamsburg, Va., 

as well as many beautiful New England gardens, both large and small. Latest 

Delineascope Projector, crystal Da-Lite Screen. Operator provided. Address: 
9 MAIN STREET, NORTH EASTON, MASS. 








Miss Anna Biddle Frishmuth 


Consultant Landscape Architect 

2408 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Offers Interesting Illustrated Lectures 
TITLES— 

“Designs for Estates, Large or Small.” 

“Garden Bloom Planned to Obtain Mass 
Effects and Charming Color Through- 
out the Seasons.” 

“What, When and How to Plant Your 
Gardens to Secure Charming Oolor 
Effects Spring and Fall.” 

“Rock and Water Gardens Planned and 
Pianted—New and Rare Alpines and 
Native Wildgardens.” 

Round table talks to Groups and Clubs 
Special prices to Garden Olubs 
Please write for terms 
2408 Spruce St. Phone Locust 4684 




























PLAN YOUR GARDEN NOW 


Worthwhile Discount on Early Orders 


All around you, bulbs, planted last Fall, are blooming. 
Now, when you see these lovely flowers, is the time 
to make up your list of varieties to be ordered for Fall 
delivery. 


We will gladly send you Free of Charge our 1939 
Fall Bulb Planting Guide — 32 pages listing, among 
others, time-tested novelties and varieties of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, Iris, Crocus — all pictured in 
gorgeous natural colors. 


Only top-size bulbs of highest quality—most of them 
grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, Holland— 
are offered. 


This Bulb Guide also offers you a worthwhile money- 
saving discount on all pre-season orders. So don't 
delay, as our supply of this beautiful and costly book 
is limited. 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


¢5 Growers and Importers of Top-Quality Bulbs from Holland 
Box 28 BABYLON, LONG ISLAND. N. Y. 














(TOC! nany CHART 


of perennial seeds to sow NOW for 


"A GARDEN AFLAME WITH FLOWERS 
FROM SPRING TO FALL" 


Invaluable! Makes it easy to select plants according 
to blooming season, color and height. Tells what to 
select for rock garden and semi-shade. Includes 
Dreer-quality low prices. Send for it at once. 


HENRY A. DREER 


284 DREER BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














PLANTS of Harris New PETUNIAS 


If you want a most attractive and unusual combination of Petunias blooming 
in your garden this Summer—-plant the following four newest kinds:— 


Hollywood Star — The new light pink | Harris Purple Prince — The lar » and 
with star-shaped flowers. Tall and ex-| deepest colored dark violet-blue. Tall 
ceptionally free-flowering. growing with enormous wavy Sowers 

of a velvety texture. 

Harris Black Prince — Large, velvety, n Supreme—A new low, compact- 
deep, black-red, yet a glistening| growing variety. The only true salmon- 
changeable red in the sunlight. Plant pink Petunia in existence. Ve: — 
them in front of “Hollywood Star.” tive planted in front of ‘Purple 

Price: Of either vate 60c per dozen; $1.25 for 25: $3.80 per 100 opened 

(No less than 1 dozen of any one id) 
SPECIAL PLANT OFFER 
10 plants each of the above four new Petunias for only $1.75 postpaid 

These vigorous, transplanted plants ready for mailing May 15th to June Ist. (Mailed 

pm Raf of Mississippi River and North of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and the 

olinas 


JOSEPH HARRIS Co., INC., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 








Send for Send for 
Free Catalog Free Daas 
and 
Order Now onde) Now 
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Handsome and Graceful Everlasting 


ENERALLY speaking, I get little pleasure from straw- 
flowers or everlastings, their stiff, coarse natures being 
displeasing to even my uneducated eye. Of late years, however, 
Helipterum manglesi, which usually appears in catalogues as 
Rhodanthe manglesi, has slowly crept into my affections, not 
only as a part of Winter bouquets, where its small, pink heads 
on long, graceful pedicels give a charming touch to these 
ordinarily artless assemblages, but it is a splendid garden plant 
as well. In the latter rdle the seeds and plants may be handled 
in the usual manner, starting them into growth indoors early 
for a long season of bloom or sowing directly in the open in a 
sunny, well-drained situation. And in addition they make 
admirable pot plants. 

My experience with it as a potted subject has been restricted 
to the usual procedure familiar to all gardeners, which need 
not be recorded here, but I lately found an account in Mrs. 
Loudon’s ‘‘Ladies Companion to the Flower Garden’”’ (5th 
edition, London, 1849) which has excited me to the point 
that I shall have to try to duplicate it this Summer. The 
method of culture is so interesting and the recorded results are 
so spectacular they deserve to be repeated briefly. ‘The seed 
must be sown the first week in April,’’ she wrote, “‘in a soil 
composed of three parts of heath-mould and one of loam; and 
the young plants pricked out the first week in May into small 
thumb-pots or sixties, filled with a similar soil. In a week’s 
time they should be shifted into pots a size larger; they should 
then be suffered to remain a fortnight, after which they 
should again be shifted into larger pots and the blossom-buds 
pinched off. 

The shifting may well be repeated five or six times, always 
pinching off the blossom-buds, till the plants have attained a 
large size and shrubby character, which will generally be about 
the middle of August, and when they may be permitted to 
flower. A plant which had been treated in this manner, and 
which was given to me by Captain Mangles, measured a foot 
and a half high, and four feet in circumference; it had above 
a thousand blossoms on it expanded at one time; and it con- 
tinued producing a succession of flowers from August to the 
middle of November.” 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


A Notable Florida Wild Flower 


N Pages 231-32, at the end of Mrs. Mary F. Baker’s book 

on ‘Florida Wild Flowers,’’ will be found a reference 

to Actinospermum angustifolium, with little said about its 

ornamental values. This remarkable wild flower is one of the 

glories of the “‘piney woods” of Florida in the Fall, and 

according to Dr. Small’s ‘‘Manual of the Southeastern Flora,”’ 
its range extends around the Gulf Coast to Mississippi. 

The plants are two or three feet tall, and bushy, with many 
large, aster-like, rayed flowers, of a fine golden yellow color. 
The individual blooms are up to two inches and more in 
diameter, and a large specimen is a colorful sight, indeed. It 
cuts well, and lasts many days in water, facts which make it 
highly desirable. 

Here is a flower for the hand of the plant breeder. At present 
absolutely neglected, except by a few wild flower fans and 
botanists, it has all the qualities of garden success. The writer 
has never seen it in cultivation, although it is fairly common 
in a wild state over central Florida and parts of the lower 
South generally. It is an annual and blooms in Summer and 
Fall in its native location. 

Botanically, it is somewhat unusual, being the only species 
in its genus. The specific name means ‘‘narrow leaved,’’ refer- 
ring to the slender foliage. It belongs, of course, to that large 
family of the composites. 

—Wyndham Hayward. 


Winter Haven, Fla. 
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Hyacinths in the Garden Border 


Poe the practice of forcing hyacinths for out-of- 
season bloom has produced the idea that the bulbs so used 
are not good when planted out in the open ground. Over a 
period of years I have found that even these forced bulbs come 
back, but not very satisfactorily. But my present thought is to 
put the hyacinth in the border, where it really belongs. This 
1939 Spring there has been a most pleasing succession of 
bulbous bloom.at “Breeze Hill’’ without a break and including 
the April hyacinths. Hyacinths will still be in bloom when 
the earlier lilacs have opened, with Forsythia ovata, F. den- 
siflora, and the intermedia hybrids shedding condensed sun- 
light on the otherwise leafless border save where several plants 
of Azalea mucronulata show in real brilliance. 

It was the recurrence of these hyacinths that I was anxious 
about. To be sure, we had previously carried clumps of hya- 
cinths over for several years, but as the bulbs in mind were 
handled differently I have been wondering about them. The 


MAGNOLIAS 


Sequence of bloom for two 
months can be arranged :— 
(each) (10) 
Stellata, white, April 10. 
10-12 in. B&B ..$1.35 $138.00 


18-inch B&B .:. 2.25 20.00 
wonder is at an end, for the second year shows great spikes and Rosea—rose, April 15. 
all the lovely color of last year, so far on the north side of the inn Gee °° "eae “ante 


long East Garden space at “Breeze Hill,’’ where there is more Soulangeana—pink, white, 





RARE FLOWERING TREES 


DOGWOOD TREES 


W hite—flowering. Native 
Spring beauty. 

18-inch (light) ...$2.00 (10) 
2-foot $6. (10) $380. (100) 
5-foot (heavy) ....$3.00 each 


Pink—clear color. All grafted 


plants. (each) (10) 
12-inch B&B ...$ .80 $ 7.50 
24-inch B&B ... 1.75 15.50 

5-foot B&B ... 6.50 60.00 


Should do for Fall what Dog- 
wood does for Spring. Fra- 
grant white, August to frost. 
Acid, damp soil. (each) (10) 
LS Peer $1.25 $10.00 
5-foot B&B ... 4.50 387.50 
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morning sun than on the south side. It is this north side ectech BAB ...92.50 922.50 
border or series of clumps that is exciting me as these words Zennst—red, white, May 1. 
are written, for a superb succession of tints is in view, and as rae to BR Be ye 
one walks along the border the fragrance is most enjoyable. Wigra—purple, May 15. 

I do not see that it is much in point to mention varieties, ame By Bey 
because I think exactly the same result would follow the 
planting of any of the varieties available. We have carried JAPAN UP 
through from white to the deepest pink, which rounds up in YEW 


what just escapes being magenta in the variety G. Van der Mey. HEDGE 





ht (Tree-form) Japanese Yew makes the 
best ge for northern America. We are head- 
quarters for this type of ever 
and prices. (For example, a hedge grade 
10-15 inch transplanted at $55 per 


een. All sizes 
100.) 








Blue, of course, is the hyacinthine color, and it is carried along 
to remarkable depths. Some of the white varieties have almost 
fringed flowers, but all of them under these conditions are so 
far removed from the conventional stiffness of the hyacinth 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50-H Church St., New York City 


‘our — 25 each — 


(All f 
100 PLANTS FOR S25 


KELSEY’S 
SHORT 
GUIDE 


Large illustrated 
book, most com- 
plete list of 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, etc. 
Much improved 
over our 1938 
Guide, of which 
American Botan- 
ist Magazine 
said: “Seems to 
us to be the most 
useful catalog in 
existence.”” Copy 
free, 1000 differ- 
ent hardy plants. 
150 photos. 


Pi 






rae : 
Carolina Rhod. 
(Bushiest type) 
Rhododendron 
for 20 cents! 
Small 12-inch 
plants dug with 
a ball. Collected 
carefully and 
will grow into 
specimens, in a 
few years, worth 
many times pres- 
ent price. 
Rhododendron 
(250r (50o0r 
more) more) 
Maximum 

-20 


.28 
Carolina 
32 .30 
Catawba 
.32 .80 
Mt. Laurel 
28 -20 





that I am earnestly hoping others will feel like bringing early 
Spring bulbous aid to gardens that may otherwise have to hold 
off for many weeks. All the other colors are participating. 

Realizing that seasons vary, I bring a comparison into the 
statement by saying that these hyacinths are hitting their stride 
just about the time that Phlox subulata begins to bloom. 
Other bulbous items are wide awake in the brilliant blue of 
Scilla sibirica and in the really blue eyes of chionodoxa. 

The south border of the East Garden, where the lack of 
morning light has delayed hyacinth maturity, is coming along, 
and that means that using both sides and both lights we shall 
have a full month of hyacinth beauty, well before the con- 
ventional shrubs have made their bow. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 


REPELS DOGS, 
Se. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 














and soil insects. 


complete, practical, low-priced . . 


The Lawn 


HOW TO MAKE IT AND 
HOW TO MAINTAIN § IT 


pe atl 


your dealer, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


IF IT’S AN OGEN PRODUCT —IT MUST BE GOOD 


DOGS—CATS—ANTS, and other insect pests, do not like it. It 
repels them—it chases them away. There are many uses for FUME- 
OGEN in the control and elimination of household and garden pests 


In the home—Drives out ants, roaches, etc. 
In the garden—Controls ants, snails, etc. 
Packed in handy shaker can—price, 50c. If unable to obtain from 


407 Ogen Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Charles W. Parker 


As another service to gardeners The Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society sponsors this 
handbook, so that anyone can make, main- 
tain and enjoy a beautiful lawn. 
128 pages 25 illustrations 


$1.00 rire 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


Octavo 





Consult us before it is too late. 














NOW IS THE TIME! 
TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite spot on your home grounds 


A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its beautiful 
blossoms and delicious produce—An Evergreen for its year-round joy—Fruit 
trees, Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be sprayed Dormant. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Brookline, Mass., Asp. 4204 
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HORMODIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POWDER 


in 3 Strengths 
to simplify the rooting of cuttings 


Since cuttings differ in their capacity to form roots,* 
Hormodin Powder has been developed in three 
strengths for application to the broad field of prop- 
agation of plant life from cuttings. 


POWDER NO.1. Forcarnations, chrysanthemums, 
poinsettia, rose, and many other house, garden, 
and greenhouse plants. 


POWDER NO. 2. For less sensitive species, which 
comprise many of the semi-woody types and many 
of the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3. For most of the evergreens, and 
privet, hibiscus, commercial fruiting apple and the 
flowering crabs. 

The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin Pow- 
der is a simple procedure. The cutting is first 
dipped in water to moisten the stem, then dipped 
into the powder before being placed in the prop- 
agating medium. 





Ask your dealer today for the 


COMBINATION PACKAGE 
(Supply of Powder No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3) 
packed in one carton 75¢ 





Booklet on Request 


MERCK « CO. Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 
’ Manufacluning Chemists 
New York Philadelphia 


In Canada: 


Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


St. Louis 





The 
COLOR 
CHART 


The Garden Club 
of New Haven 


Use this simplified 
wheel with its masks 
for planning accurate 
color combinations in 
arrangements for your 
Flower Show— garden, 
and home this season. 
Brings much pleasure 
and successful results. 
* This is the Chart 


used in two classes 
in Philadelphia 


Price, $1.00 Each 


10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 


ORDER NOW FROM 
Mrs. John R. Demarest 


Orange, Conn. 
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Propagating One-Flowered Pyrola 


IKE its relative Moneses uniflora, the one-flowered pyrola 

has been one of the really difficult wild flowers to grow. 

Its extreme charm has tempted many a garden lover to make 

it his own, but so bitterly does it resent transplanting from 

the wild, all such efforts usually have resulted in failure, records 
of successes being almost non-existent. 

However, a practical method for artificial propagation and 
growing has been worked out at ‘‘Garden in the Woods.”’ Last 
October, single divisions with part of the underground stem 
attached were potted, some in a mixture made up with half 
old, rotted peat moss and half soil in which the original plant 
grew, and the rest in rotted peat alone. The pots were placed 
in a side ventilated box, covered with glass to conserve mois- 
ture and kept in a shaded greenhouse without heat. Late in 
November the box was taken outside and buried under eight 
inches of leaves, the purpose being to give the plants their 
regular Winter rest and freezing. 

When the divisions were made, cuttings without any por- 
tion of the underground stem were also taken, and stuck, some 
in sand, some in the half-peat and half-soil mixture, and the 
rest in rotted peat. These, also, were placed in the glass-covered 
box and received the same treatment as the division. 

All were brought into a heated greenhouse on January 15 
and kept moist and shaded. On March | an examination for 
root growth was made, with most gratifying results. All the 
divisions had made good new roots in both the peat and the 
peat-and-soil mixture. Of the cuttings, those in sand, while 
still green, did not have a really good color. Half had no roots, 
one-third poor roots, and just over 16 per cent, fair roots. The 
peat-and-soil mixture showed a better rooting percentage, 
two-thirds well rooted, one-sixth poor and one-sixth none, 
but in the straight rotted peat medium a full 100 per cent had 
plenty of splendid long roots, many more and much better 
than those in the mixture. This last propagation method, 
while no more certain than division, would seem the most 
economical and the most in accord with conservation methods 
inasmuch as it leaves underground stems undisturbed to pro- 
duce new growth. 

Of course, pot culture under shade and in an acid soil with 
a high humus content will be necessary to bring these plants 
along if they are to develop a proper root system for later 
planting out. 

—W. C. Curtis. 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


Four New Raspberries Recommended 


OUR new red raspberries, one a so-called “‘everbearing’”’ 

kind, one black variety, and a new purple sort, all of which 
originated on the grounds of the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., are being recommended for trial for home use 
and for the market by the station fruit specialists. 

Of the red varieties, Indian Summer is of particular note 
because of its Fall-bearing habit and the fact that it is decidedly 
superior to any other Fall-bearing variety. The Summer crop 
ripens soon after the variety in June, while the Fall crop starts 
early in September and continues until a severe freeze, the bulk 
of the crop ripening in October. The fruit is a little dark and 
soft for commercial use, but the variety is well worth a trial 
in the home garden. The other red varieties include Marcy, 
the largest red raspberry in the station collection; Newburgh, 
especially suitable for market and not seriously affected by 
mosaic; and Taylor, a most promising high-quality berry for 
both home and market, but more subject to mosaic than 
Newburgh. 

Bristol is the name given to one of the best of the new black 
raspberries developed by the experiment station fruit breeders, 
who believe that it merits a trial for market and home use. 
The berries are large, firm, attractive, and of excellent quality. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


NATURE’S OWN 
FERTILIZER 


To bring out the rich coloring 
in flowers—to produce a thick- 
tufted, velvety green lawn —feed 
your garden and lawn with the 
new Improved Driconure. This 
ideal, all-organic plant food sci- 
entifically combines nature’s own 
products—cow manure and poul- 
try manure—with peat moss. It 
is clean, easy to use and will not 
burn. Packed in large 2-bushel 
bags—sufficient for top dressing 
1000 sq. ft. of lawn area or fer- 
tilizing 250 $4. ft. garden area. 
Write today for free literature 





and delivered prices. 





FREE ... Send today for this 
informative garden folder. 
It’s Free for the asking. 
Just address Dept. ‘H-5 

’ if- nN ’ 4 s 
w York, N.Y. 





Milk Stre 


Lr 














%* On trees, shrubs, flow- 
ers—outdoors and in the 
greenhouse — use safe, 
dependable “O.K.", the avy ES 
e action spray that 
kills by fumes as well as ox 











contact, insures vigorous, 















healthy growth. Easy and 
economical to use. Fa- 
mous for 35 years. 


Wilson Products exclusively 
chosen to protect “‘Gardens 
on Parade” at the New York 
World’s Fair. 


Write for Booklet E-51 


ra 
Cndrecliygn. 


yERSEY 





gpRINGFIELD, NEW 
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oe See ke Sodus, described as “‘the most promising new purple raspberry 
on the station grounds,”’ is said to yield a good crop every year 


— Quality Mh since 1897 — 





WOULD YOU LIKE 

TO HAVE A BETTER LAWN 
THIS SUMMER ? 

Dust Your Grass Seed with 








The Plant Hormone Powder 
before planting 


Rootone treatment gives a 
quicker and heavier stand of 
grass with deeper rooting. In 
most soils this means two to 
three times as much grass in 
three weeks. Such improve- 
ment in root system means 
better resistance against hot 
weather and drought. 


The $1.00 can treats 20 lb. seed 
The $5.00 jar treats 150 Ib. seed 


Buy Rootone from your dealer 


AMERICAN GHEMICAL PAINT CO. 





Dept. H-3 AMBLER, PA. 





EXETER 
Ferns for a Shady Place 
18 Maidenhair Ferns ....... $3.00 
po ee 2.00 
12 Leather Wood Ferns ..... 2.00 
12 Toothed Wood Ferns .... 2.00 
12 Cinnamon Ferns ......... 2.50 
12 Interrupted Ferns ........ 2.50 
18 Christmas Ferns ......... 3.00 
96 ee ae Worth $17.00 
This collection for $15.00 


Half the Collection $3.00 
Express charges collect 


Our catalogue of over 300 Ferns and 
Wild Flowers mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


Newmarket Road 
Exeter New Hampshire 








The EVER POPULAR 


AMELIA 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


AMELIA Pink—25c each; $2.00 per 10 
AMELIAS Bronze — Red — White — 
Yellow—35c each; $2.90 per 10 


500 or more blooms on one plant 
the first year. 


CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 
(Open Sundays and Holidays) 





and is expected to replace Columbian, all of the stock of which 
is infected with mosaic. 

Planting stocks of these six comparatively new raspberries 
are available through the New York State Fruit Testing Asso- 
ciation which co-operates with the experiment station in the 
propagation and distribution of its new fruits. Some of these 
varieties are also being propagated by nurserymen generally 
and are receiving a thorough trial under widely varying condi- 
tions of soil and climate. Newburgh, for example, has been 
well received in England, where it is reported to be the best 
variety ever introduced in the British Isles. 


Household Equipment in the Garden 


HEN it came time to spray my rose bushes last Spring, I 

chanced upon a scheme which has worked out very well. 
I have an enormous Climbing American Beauty rose, which 
covers a large part of the south side of my home, and reaches 
to the top of the second story window. To give it a thorough 
spraying is difficult. My small sprayers did not have force 
enough to reach the necessary distance, while the large one was 
too cumbersome for me to manage alone. 

Now it happens that my vacuum cleaner has a spraying 
attachment to be used for whitewashing, waxing, and the 
like, and I decided it could spray rose bushes, and, well, my 
problem was solved. 

The size and force of the spray can be easily regulated, and 
by the aid of a long rubber-covered wire, the whole equip- 
ment can be carried about as desired. I sat in comfort at the 
second story window and directed the spray over the whole 
bush, then taking the machine outdoors, sprayed it thor- 
oughly from the bottom. I was so delighted with this easy 
method that I sprayed every bush and vine within reach, and 
most of my large roses and vines are near the house. It meant 
much to me to get them all done so easily. 

That job out of the way, I looked about for other fields 
to conquer with my new “gardening equipment.’’ My house 
plants! How many times have I bemoaned the lack of run- 
ning water here on the farm, especially when my plants de- 
veloped some pest that called for a forceful stream of water. 
Now, in mild weather, my plants are ‘‘cleaned up”’ in perfect 
ease on the back porch; while in cold weather they receive 
the same treatment in the sink. It has proved a splendid way 
to keep them free of dust, too. A number of the vacuum 
cleaners now have this spraying attachment, and it is well 
worth while trying out its possibilities as an addition to one’s 
gardening equipment. 

I have found that other household goods serve equally well 
in the gardening line. Old magazines make a splendid substi- 
tute for a kneeling pad as they do not absorb moisture readily. 
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TRISTIS SUPREME 


(Greenhouse Grown Bulbs) 


Far superior to Tristis 
Concolor in growth, size 
of flower and clearness 
of color. 


Fall Delivery 
100—$15 1000—$145 


Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
22-24 West 27th St., New York 

Telephone—Murray Hill 4-7227 











NATURAL MANURES 


“Wizard Brand” — more than 50% 

Organic. Grand for feeding and 

mulches. Your flowers need Wizard! 

Pulverized Cow. Big 100-lb. 
bags $3.00. 

Shredded Cow. 25 lbs. $1.00, 
50 Ibs. $1.75, 100 lbs. $3.00. 

Pulverized Sheep. 25 lbs. 
$1.00, 50 lbs. $1.75 100 lbs. 
$3.00. 


Delivered Free in Metropolitan Boston 
when cash accompanies the order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
LAF. 6500 








BULBS 


For Spring Planting 


NEW CARNATION -FLOWERED 
BEGONIAS 


Collection Offer 
4 Bulbs—1 each 
of White, Pink, 
Crimson and 


Yellow ... $] 
Value if bought 





separately $1.20 ‘ 
Brilliant, fringed flowers. Easy to grow. 
Any of the above colors — also scariet and 


apricot —30c each, $1.50 fer 6, $2.50 for 10 


10 DISTINCT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 


Collection Offer $2 
Value if bought separately $4.45 


Due to a good crop 

we are able to offer 

these 10 lovely va- 

rieties at this special 

price: 

Elizabeth Potter 
Rose-pink 

Francis Larocco 
Pure yellow 

Jane Cow! — Bronze 

Jersey’s Beauty 
Pink 





Kentucky —Orange 
Kiss Me—Red and White 

Pink Glory—Rose-Lavender 

Red King—Deep Red 

Salmon Supreme—Salmon-pink 
White King—Pure White 


1939 Seed Annual Free on Request 


Stamp ale 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. HO 
MEW YORK CITY 


Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 


White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
Ra UR ME at 











FOR SPRING 
PLANTING 


Spring is slow in coming 
but we are preparing our 
stock so that you may plant 
successfully large Maples, 
Oaks and Elms at no increase 
over last year's prices, as well 
as a full stock of smaller trees 
and shrubs. 


Evergreens may be planted 
for two months yet but it is 
just as well to get them in as 
early as possible. We would 
like to show you our Yews in 
many forms, Hemlocks from 
2 to 20 feet, Arborvitzes, Pines 
and many others. 


Speaking of trees—we have 
Tree Peonies in 5-inch pots 
for planting this Spring. 

Two year grafted plants at 

$4.50 each, $40 per 10 


Send for catalog or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Protect your bulbs from all 
rodents. Know exactly 
where each bulb is and 
what it is. Be able to lift 
each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to 
plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant 
bulbs where rodents here- 
tofore would not permit. 
Oircular on Request 


RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 
P. O. Box 814 GREENWICH, CONN. 


awns thruve 


Tiny, tender grass plants need safe 
plant foods like Wizard. It is weed- 
less, easy to use and lasting. Pro- 
motes a thick, velvety green turf. 
Holds moisture — helps lawns 
through dry spells. Ask your dealer 
for Wizard—a safe natural plant 
food and lasting soil builder. 


Pulverized Manure Co. 
14 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WIZARD 
SHEEP MANURES 
CIMICIFUGA SIMPLEX 


Kamchatka Bugbane or Snakeroot 


Do not let the ugly common name deter 
you from planting this desirable, very late 
blooming (Sept.) rare variety. Its long 
pointed spike of soft creamy white bloom, 
3 ft. high, is effective in the garden and 
keeps well when cut. Plant now. 
2 plants, $1.30 (add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 























“Thornless 
Beauty” 


New! The first recorded 
hybrid tea rose without 
a thorn! 


New Roses on Parade 


with full color literature 
and prices sent upon 
request. 


N. GRILLO 


Floriculturist 
Dept. B, Milldale, Conn. 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
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One usually has an inexhaustible supply, and they are easily 
disposed of. 
For staking and supporting the medium sized house plants, 
I frequently use large knitting needles. They look well, are 
strong, and are not harmed in the least by being used for this 
purpose. 
—Gertrude B. Johnson. 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Experimenting With Lupines 
nen people seem to have difficulty in raising good lupines. 
The reason I think, is the soil condition. Three years ago 
I endeavored to find out what soils were best for lupines. Fine 
results both as to plant growth and length of flowering stems 
were obtained in a rather heavy peaty soil well supplied with 
phosphorus and a soil reaction of pH 6. Lupines in a neutral 
soil did not do so well and in an alkaline soil they were only 
of fair growth and fair flowering. Some were poor even in the 
alkaline soil. Experiments and research work both in Germany 
and in Russia in the past seem to confirm the soil reaction, 
even pH 5.5 being mentioned as quite favorable to lupines. 
Lupines need a good supply of organic matter that has be- 
come thoroughly incorporated with the soil. Some have felt 
that it was difficult to maintain an acid soil reaction in a garden 
bed which normally required a neutral reaction. This can be 
done for there is very little lateral movement of fertilizers in 
the soil. It is mainly vertical. If the soil in the immediate 
vicinity of the lupines and at the root depth is kept acid it 
should not materially affect other plants kept a reasonable dis- 
tance away. This can be best illustrated by the effect of rain 
just outside a covered piazza. The soil outside will be saturated 
with water and yet six inches away under the piazza the soil 
is dry as dust. Given good soil and the right pH, there should 
be no trouble in raising lupines, and moderate shade does no 


harm. 
—George A. Sweetser. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


African Flowers in the South 


_ are several flowering plants from Africa that fit well 
into the southern garden and rockery. Gerberas are great 
favorites in Houston gardens and grow to great beauty and 
perfection there. The four-inch daisy-like blooms of this 
Transvaal daisy are in coral, crimson, pink, orange and white 
and so riotous in bloom they brighten any garden in which 
they are placed. The flowers are long keepers, too, a point in 
their favor. 

Houston has a “‘black land” soil (with neither sand nor 
clay) that seems to possess magic in growing anything put 
into it. I have seen poinsettias blooming against the windows 
in the second story of a tall, old mansion in Houston, showing 
how well the soil suited its needs. 

Another African flower worthwhile is the venidium (Mon- 
arch of the Veldt) with daisy-like blooms four inches across 
in orange with a black inner circle. The fastuosum hybrids 
carry several colors and all are excellent for cutting and last 
well in water. They are very showy wherever placed and give 


‘the lawn or garden great beauty under moonlight as well as 


in sunlight, a distinctive point. 

Yet another flower from Africa is the ursinia (Jewel of 
the Veldt). It also is daisy-like in form, Ursinia anthemoides 
being some ten inches tall, while U. pulchra will be loved as a 
mat plant, being only six inches high and simply covered in 
golden bloom all Summer long. None of these South African 
plants demands much care and the return in beauty is mar- 
velous. 

—Mrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Texas 
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A rich, green, even lawn with | 


Botton Park 


LAWN GRASS SEED 





Enjoy a beautiful and permanent lawn 
from early Spring until late Autumn. 
Plant this superb mixture .. . a formula 
based upon BRECK’S experience of over 
100 years. 

Seeds of the choicest grasses .. . care- 
fully and correctly blended... recleaned 
to remove all and waste matter... 


here is a mixture that will give you a 
lawn in which you can take the greatest 
pride! 
1 lb. 50c 5 lbs. $2.25 10 lbs. $4.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bushel) $12.00 








Delivery free on prepaid orders. 


BRECK’S 


85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin St. 











Multiflora 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


They grow well in full sun and are 
ideal for solid beds, borders or pot 
plants for Fall use. 


2%” pot plants, July delivery: Flam- 
boyant, Helene Harms and Mme. 
Richard Galle. 
50 cents each $5.00 per dozen 
30 other varieties 
75 cents each $7.50 per dozen 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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A PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNER 


A on od advansed coe in 
one-hand pruners! LAD 
ap — ++. new ened «ey % Es 
— an non-pinchin, 
handles .. . oe Gea a 
touch locking device . . . 
poses pivot bolt... other 
eatures add up to perfect 
fortormance and long life. 
ts name: Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional. Mail coupon 
for catalog H of line. 
o> apres ME Gh Wasa abide ner d'aide ad dois sue @ - 
H.K. PORTER, INC., Everett, Mass., U.S.A. 
Send Catalog H of Porter Pruners. 
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@ Big, healthy trees add 
to the value of your proper- 
ty ...To make them grow 
faster, more beautiful, feed 
them with Davey Tree Food 
—a scientifically balanced 
ration heretofore used only by 
Davey Tree Experts. Fine for 
shrubs, lawns, or any plants 
made more beautiful by rich 
foliage. Highly concentrated — goes a 
long way. Instructions with each package. 
Remit by check or moneyordertoKent,O. 
Free delivery east of Mississippi River. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
123 City Bank Bidg. * Kent, Ohio 








HILDEMERE GARDENS 
WAWA, PA. 


Alpines Perennials 











Mark Your Choice Varieties 
with 
Wilton Ideal Labels 


Weatherproof, enduring, neat. 
Write names with lead pencil. 
25 for $1.00—100 for $3.50 
post paid 
WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO.., Wilton, Conn. 


PHLOX 
Immediate Planting 


American Legion—Bright Red. 

Ozarina—White. 

E. I. Farrington—Salmon Pink 
$2.00 Dozen 


FREDERIC J. REA 
73 Winslow Avenue Norwood, Mass. 


The All-Around Insect Spray 
Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless—Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H Belleville, N. J. 


AGRI-PAX ths<:s; 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A Practical. Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gard Fruit G s, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1084 33rd Ave. S$. Minneapolis, Minn. 














































For Better Gardens 
Spades, Trowels, Cultivators, Bud- 
dtmg and Grafting Supplies, Praa- 
ing Shears and Saws, Materials for 
Tree Repair, Lawa Equipment. 

A.M. LEONARD & SON, Piqua, Ohio 


PAEL WRITE TODAY FOR 96 PAGE CATALOG 





GROW THEM INDOORS 
by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Most complete and fastest selling 
book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
NEW EDITION 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 
At All Bookstores 
HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 


HORTICULTURE 


Mistake in Sulphur Proportions 


rE; YOUR issue of April 1 appears an article on “Gardening 
With Evergreens’’ which, I think, contains a misleading 
statement where the author discusses ‘‘the care of rhocloden- 
drons”’ and the application of sulphur per square yard in order 
to bring about the proper pH reaction (4.5 to 5.5) for 
rhododendrons. If the amounts as given in the article were 
to be used as a top dressing, which would be the natural ten- 
dency, such an extremely low pH would occur that at least 
the upper feeding roots would be killed. 

The amounts which the author suggests should be applied 
to a cubic yard of soil and then only when it is extremely high 
in organic matter. The applications as recommended would 
even be disastrous if mixed with a cubic yard of a soil medium 
high in organic matter. 

Since the author does not specify that the sulphur should 
be thoroughly mixed with a cubic yard of soil of a very high 
organic content, his recommendations are fraught with danger. 
As the time for rhododendron planting is near at hand, I felt 
the need for this amplification of a statement which in all 
likelihood would be misinterpreted by the average gardener 
and result in untold harm to one of our most cherished plants. 


New Brunswick, N. J. —Henry M. Biekart. 


The Author's Explanation 


I am very sorry to have been responsible for spreading mis- 
information. When I received a letter from you and checked 
the formula in the article, I thought immediately that the 
area should have been 100 square feet instead of a square yard. 
On checking back to the source, a Cornell bulletin, revised a 
short time ago, the formula was exactly the same. I then went 
to the person responsible for that particular part and discovered 
that it was a case of misprint, 100 square feet being correct. 

A correction will be necessary, of course, and you might 
add that the recommendation is based on middle New York 
soils. Not the least bit of damage has been experienced here, 
even with heavier applications, but in soils with a greater pro- 
portion of organic material or in sandy loam, it may be ad- 
visable to decrease the rate. Also, the sulphur should be incor- 
porated with a layer of at least eight or nine inches of soil. 
Ithaca, N. Y. —VJohn C. Swartley. 


Danger From Hurricane Elm Wood 


WARNING that hurricane elm wood left in the open may 
result in serious increase and spread of the Dutch elm dis- 

ease, has been issued by Director W. L. Slate of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at New Haven, Conn. Elm wood 
with the bark on is lying about on much public and private 
property. Some is stored in open sheds, some is piled as cord 























ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCKS OF 


HYBRID FRENCH LILACS 


in over 100 varieties — ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOTS — in such wonderful 
sorts as Buffon, Congo, DeCaisne, DeMirabel, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin, 
Hippolyte Maringer, Jan Van Tol, Katherine Havemeyer, Miss Ellen Willmott, 
Olivier de Serres, Pres. Fallieres, Pres. Poincaire, Reaumur, Souv. de L. 
Spaeth, Victor Lemoine, etc. 


PEONIES 


More than 10,000 beautiful selected roots in more than 100 varieties in regular 
Brand quality stock in many of the world’s masterpieces such as 

Blanche King, Golden Dawn, Hansina Brand, Jean Cooperman, Kelway’s 
Glorious, Kelway’s Queen, LaLorraine, Laura Dessert, Laverne Christman, 
Martha Bulloch, Myrtle Gentry. Pres. Coolidge, Phillippe Rivoire, Therese, 
Walter Faxon, Victory, Chateau Thierry, etc. 


Beautiful illustrated catalog free. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division, Faribault, Minn. 
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KNEELING-ELEVATOR 


TRADE MARK 


If you really work in your garden 
you are down on your knees much of 
the time—an effort most tiring unless 
you use a “KNEELEVATOR.” Saves 
bodily fatigue — gives you real gar- 
dening enjoyment. 

Scientifically constructed of selected 
cypress for strength and light weight, 
natural finish, green sponge rubber 
kneeling platform that opens and 
together with front trough provides 
ample space for small tools. 


C.O.D. or Postpaid upon receipt 
of $4.75 


GARDENALLS, 9 E. 57 St., N.Y. 
AID PLANT GROWTH 


USE—Complete 
Plant Food 


This economical, clean fertilizer will give 
bala ow- 

















nced nourishment to your lawn, 

ers, shrubs, trees, veg- 
etables. Easy to use. 
Conveniently packaged 
for the or large 
user. There is no waste 
in Veget-Aid. Ask 
your dealeror write to 


*MECHLING: 
BROS: CHEMICALS 








JAPANESE ANEMONES 


Hardy plants with lavish 
bloom. Whirlwind, white; 
Queen Charlotte, pink, and 
the new Fantasy, a double 
pink, rare and very decora- 
tive. 
SPECIAL PACKAGE 

12 plants—4 of each—$3.00 


A. M. LUCKEY 
SHERWOOD ISLAND LANE 
GREENS FARMS CONN. 
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The American Color & Chemical Co 


Purchase Street Bost Mass 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











IRIS from California. New introduc- 
tions, rare varieties and wide color 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. New 1939 color catalog de- 
scribes 250 varieties, free. MILLIKEN 
IRIS GARDENS, Depr. M-1, 970 NEw 
York AVE., PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 

Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 
Catalog on Request 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 

Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 

To CONNOISSEURS and 

EXPERIMENTERS 

with newly introduced bulbs from 
MEXICO, S. AFRICA and S. AMERICA 
which are “different” but not difficult for 
the enlightened amateur. We offer our 
1939 Iilustrated Bulb List. 
ORPET NURSERY, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs $2 Prepaid 











ACADIA DUNA 
AVE MARIA G SWORD 
BLEEDING HEART GOLDEN 

OERG’ 


DEE S WHITE 
DREAM O’ BEAUTY MARGARET FULTON 
Send for 1939 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HEMEROCALLIS 


MIKADO—Rich orange, wine star within. 
July. 

OPHIR—Huge golden yellow. August. 

MARGARET PERRY — Brilliant orange- 
scarlet. July. 


$4.00 value for $2.25, postpaid 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 








WEST HARTFORD CONN. 
Beechwood Challenger (red) 4’ ..... $.5 

Colonel F. R. Durham (dark blue) 3%’ “40 
Charles Wilson (red) 3’ ........... -50 
Harrington's Perfected Pink, 4’ ..... -50 
Frikarti (lavender) 2%’ .......... -40 
Mt. Bverest (white) 4’ ..........6. 35 
pO rere rrr ete roe 35 
Skyland’s Queen (lavender) 4’ ...... -25 
Collection $2.75 (add postage) ..... $3.25 


Catalogue on Request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASS. 
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wood, and much of it lies as it fell. All of it constitutes a 
menace because it is an attractive breeding place for bark beetles, 
carriers of Dutch elm disease. 

For the past few years Connecticut has attempted to protect 
elms by keeping the numbers of bark beetles down. This year, 
with the large amount of breeding material available, the in- 
crease will be enormous if measures are not taken before June. 
Merely cutting the wood into lengths for firewood is not 
enough. Bark must be removed, or the logs must be piled in a 
tightly closed cellar or shed so that no beetles can get at them 
or escape from them. The beetles spend the Winter under the 
bark where they lay their eggs, and the young emerge about 
the first of June. If the tree in which they have lodged is dis- 
eased the beetles carry the infection to live elms where they go 
to feed. 

Another hazard is that down timber attracts beetles from a 
distance so that some from the zones of infection may have 
moved into sections where Dutch elm disease has not yet been 
found. 


Garden Club’s Landscape Work 


I WAS interested in your article in the March 15 Horticulture 

about helping the home owners, who cannot afford a land- 
scape architect, plan their grounds. Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested to know what the Garden Club of Superior, Wis., has 
done in this connection. 

A short time after we organized our club we began to realize 
how very helpless and confused many people were when they 
started the planting of their grounds; a few of us had some 
knowledge but not enough to warrant offering our: help. 
Finally we decided to take a course in landscape work as a club 
project. Not all the members cared to go into this study, of 
course, but a few of us completed the course given by the 
National Landscape School. We then took a second course 
from the University of Wisconsin. We cannot be classed as 
professional landscape architects, but we have learned the 
fundamentals. We have an accurate knowledge of plant mate- 
rial which is hardy and suitable for use in this locality. We 
have a landscape committee which is capable of making land- 
scape plans and will make such a plan for any one desiring it 
who cannot afford a professional landscape architect. There- 
fore, we are not encroaching upon the work of the professional 
man, but we are helping people to have well-planned home 
grounds and assisting them in the selection of material. We 
also have planned the planting around many public buildings 
and have either purchased or given plant material for beautify- 
ing our city. We have also assisted in the rural and regional 
program in the county, roadside improvement work and park 
planning. 

—Isura C. Juneau. 
Superior, Wis. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Barclay, Hugh B. (Narberth, Pa.) General nursery stock. 

Barth, George. (Mainz-Zahlbach, Germany) Dahlia and gladiolus price list, 1939. 
(in German) 

Bay State Nurseries. (No. Abington, Mass.) General nursery stock, 1939. 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Va.) Daffodils and hemerocallis, 1939. 

Bobbink and Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) General nursery stock, 1939. 

Breck’s. (Boston, Mass.) Daffodils, 1939. 

Bristol Nurseries. (Bristol, Conn.) 1939 garden novelties and general catalogue. 

Brownell, W. D., Jr. (Brightridge Greenhouses, E. Providence, R. I.) Roses. 

Bulk’s Nurseries. (Babylon, L. I.) General nursery stock, 1939. 

Challet-Hérault. (Cholét, France) 1939 chrysanthémes. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries. (W. Newbury, Mass.) General nursery stock, 1939. 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, O.) 1939 general catalogue. 

Crossroad Gardens. (So. Windham, Me.) Gladiolus, 1939. 

Dahliadel Nurseries. (Vineland, N. J.) Dahlias, 1939. 

Drake, E. B., Alpine Gardens. (Lakebay, Wash.) Hardy native and imported alpines 
and perennials. 

Eastvale Farms. (Middleboro, Mass.) Dahlias, Spring 1939. 

Gayborder Nurseries. (Melbourne, Derbyshire, Eng.) 1939 Spring catalogue of 
hardy plants. 

Gray % Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) Hardy plants, 1939 

Haage & Schmidt. (Erfurt, Germany) Plants and seeds, ‘1938/39. (in German) 

— Seed Co. (151 Granville St., Halifax, N. S.) Seed annual and garden guide, 


Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) Plants and bulbs, Spring and Fall 1939. 
Hansen, Carl A., Nursery. (Brookings, S. D.) Fruits and ornamentals. Spring 1939. 
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THE WATERFAN 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 
Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Write for Circular 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DerT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


SOILLESS GARDENING 


Grow plants without soil. Get positive re- 
sults with Chemgro No. 1, a mixture that 
will enable you to make without fuss or 
bother nutrient that will satisfactorily grow 
a large variety of plants. Mixture to make 
30 gal. 50c; to make 60 gal. 75c; to make 
120 gal. $1.00 postpaid. Write for catalog. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


State Inspected Gladiolus Bulbs 


Large Flowering Exhibition Varieties 
100 mixed, No. 1 size bulbs, containing the 
more newer varieties and colors. $3.00. 
100 mixed, medium size bulbs, same, $2.00 
These bulbs are grown on our own Long 

Island farm and therefore guaranteed. 


SUFFOLK BULB FARM 


West Sayville New York 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERE COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
= of 25 cents. 

CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
"aan 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


DAY LILIES: Modern Hybrid Hemerocal- 
lis—Write for price list or send check for 
$1.25 for five different named Hybrids, 
labeled. Shipment prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter 
—Grower, R. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 


BEGONIAS — Many Varieties. Evansiana 

perennial outdoor Begonia ready June Ist. 

Order now. Booklet of cultural instruc- 

tions and description, 230 varieties, 50c. 

Free with orders of $1.00 or more. Green 

ae Gardens, 316 W. Chew, Philadelphia, 
a. 


DAFFODILS—Mixture splendid bulbs for 
naturalizing, $10.00 per bushel. Also col- 
lection of choice novelties. Hemerocallis— 
Finest new hybrids. Catalogue. Berkeley 
Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


200 HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS, includ- 
ing all best new English and American 
introductions. Write for list. Five varieties, 
our selection $1.25, labeled, postpaid. 
Craemore, Merrimac, Mass. 


HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our 
gigantic roots produce flowers the first 
year. Write for free booklet describing and 
pricin the finest pink, rose, red, and varie- 
ties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 


RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Spe- 
cies and hybrids. Thousands of hardy well 
grown plants of the best strains. Well 
budded to bloom this season. Wholesale and 
retail. Send for price list. Reid’s Nurseries, 
Osterville, Mass. 


DWARF WHITE CALLA: Spotted leaf. 
Large bulbs 20 cts., 2 for 35 cts.; Large 
bulbs (4 eyes) 25 cts., 2 for 45 cts., post- 
paid. Stamps taken. Circular. William L. 
Puffer, 163 North Main St., Brockton, Mass. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder’s 
garden. Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TWICE-BLOOMING IRIS—Write for our 
large free booklet illustrating numerous 
varieties in natural color as well as describ- 
ing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and 
Fall-blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, 
Box 223-H, Beaverton, Oregon. 


ONE SHADE MAPLE, 10-12 ft. $2.00. 
1 Blue Spruce, 3 to 4 ft. $2.50. Apple and 
Peach trees, 75c. Rosebank Nurseries, 208 
North Main St., Natick, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER or SUPERINTENDENT, not 
amazingly versatile but with wide knowl- 
edge and experience and intense personal 
interest in all phases of estate maintenance, 
from the broad woodland vista to the tiniest 
alpine in your rock garden. Married, 35, 
no children. Roger Thompson, Harrisville, 
New Hampshire. 


PRIVATE, RETAIL or WHOLESALE 
Greenhouse Helper: Experienced, ambi- 
tious, 23, single, white, American parent- 
age. Livable wage. W. M., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY |THE PENNSYLVANIA 











HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
598 Madison Avenue New York City Organized November 24, 1827 
Aa cog ood vues shows ester | Cordially invites its members 
Society of New York will be held this year to attend the 


Th ° at "Gardens on Parade" within Hortus, Inc., 
ulip Show —— concession at the New York l 9 3 9 
pa GARDEN VISITS 
AY 15-20 inclusi 
MAY 17 and 18 7 a On Saturday Afternoons 


TULIP SHOW ~ 


Tuesday, 2 to 9 P.M. of the 
biiaies Coie 2 to 6 P.M. (D.S.T 


Wednesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. Horticultural Society MAY 6—Main Line 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society MAY 13—Overbrook and 
of New York Wynnewood 






















































































































to be held at a 
21 Classes HORTUS. Inc MAY 20—Jenkintown and 
f F peae, Newtown 
Displays for Private and New York World's Fair 
‘ For List of Gardens 
Commercial Growers The schedule for this and other shows to be fmale to Gin Gasset 
held within "Gardens on Parade" has been PPly © secretary 
ee. mailed to members. Additional copies will 
Admission Free be supplied upon request. (Annual Dues $3.00) 
Herb Farm Ltd. (Seal, Sevenoaks, Eng.) Herb plants. 
ig T E R aly Gardens. (Oakford, Ill.) Perennials and rock plants, 1939. os OUR ROCK GARDENS THIS SPRING 
ill Top Orchards and Nurseries. (Hartford, Mich.) Perennials and shrubs, 1939. lori * 
A Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Kent, Eng.) Seed list. Catalogue of rock plants, ous color. Rare and un 
Harrington’s Pink f 1939. seam Naataei ee usual rock and alpine plants. 
oward, Frank. (Pittsfield, Mass. egetable and flower seeds, 
THE ONLY TRUE or weed 7 Hoyt Nurseries. (New Canaan, Conn.) General nursery seeds, 1939. CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
3 for $1.85—6 for $3.25—12 for $5. Kelsey, Harlan P. (E. Boxford, Mass.) General nursery stock, 1939. for “CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
Postpaid East of the Mississippi Kelsey Nursery Service. (50 Church St., N. Y. City) Spring catalogue of nursery THE ROCK GARDEN” 
FRAMINGHAM stock, 1939. G arms 
Wyman’s NURSERIES Klyn, Gerard. (Mentor, O.) Roses, 1939. noone F Connecticut 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Lawrence, H. V. (Cape Cod Nurseries, Falmouth, Mass.) Perennials. 
Leonard, A. M., and Son. (Piqua, O.) Flowering shrubs and ornamental plants. SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
Liefgren Seed Co. (339 W. Van Beuren, Phoenix, Ariz.) Seeds and garden acces- CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE 
2 NEW HARDY ASTERS | tisisica-wyn ance of 
: Littlefield- Wyman Nurseries. (No. Abington, Mass.) Price list, 1939. Has all the beauty, — and fragrance of 
HARRINGTON’S PINK. Imagine, if you Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) 1939 catalogue of nursery stock. } ey Rose. A om ever ss 
can, 4-foot plants topped, in September, Lowe's Greenhouse and Nursery. (Chagrin Falls, O.) Tuberous begonias and Sprin "will "be ee - th 
with plumes of clear rose-pink flowers and gloxinias. aueenn all Summer. Extra enn, Q-yr. old 
you will want this new true pink aster. Mclihenny Nurseries. (Avery Island, La.) Camellias, 1938/39. field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
MT. EVEREST. A brilliant white variety, Mansell & Hatcher. (Rawdon, Yorkshire, Eng.) Orchids; 5th ed. 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
3 ft., that looks well planted with the pink. Orpet Nursery. (3579 Hollister Ave., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Bulb list, 1939. ROBERT WAYMAN 
1 pink, 2 white plants for $1 (add postage) Perry, Amos. (Enfield, Middlesex, Eng.) Alpines and perennials. Hemerocallis. BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) Perennials and rock plants for 1939. 
Pryor, M. S. (Salisbury, Md.) Strawberry plants. LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Rapella Orchid Co. (13518 Yukon Ave., Hawthorne, So. Calif.) Orchids. (For Women) 
Rich, H. M. (Atlantic, Me.) viene May's begonias, 1939. Founded 1901 
Richardson, H. D., 8 Sons. (Willards, Md.) Strawberry Plants. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Go 134 Cc HH a D g Ronalda Gardens. (Falkenburg, ay a 1939. HORTICULTURE 
1,000 VARIETIES. T te ff Smith, E. D., 8 Co. (Adrian, Mich.) 1 chrysanthemums. Spring and Pali Terms in Groton 
large assortment of Petro mr cies ent a Vilmorin-Andrieux. (Paris, France) Catalogue of plants, 1939. (in French) inter Term in Boston 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- Webber, F. P. (R. F. D., Newport, R. I.) Dahlias, especially miniatures. PALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 11 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) General nursery stock, 1939. John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS Co. pny 
WELLESLEY MASS. ; ‘ ' Rare Hardy 
ADMIRAL BYRD : | Rock Plants 
(Chrysanthemum maximum) Rare and standard hardy perennial 
A D OUBLE FRILLED ) plants for rock garden or border, in 
. y y ‘ wide assortment. Visitors welcome at 
bxe ‘ers 6 Fa',' AY S TA DAISY | nursery. Unique catalog, Dept. B. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. REX. D. PEARCE “Siw ieusey 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY | evoke NEW JERSEY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS Absolutely Hardy Write for tree booklet 
Proven ‘al P : containing color jus- 
Harmless to children, plants and 35¢ each: $3.00 per 10; $24.00 per 100 trations, descriptions, and prices of 680 ay GROW B ABY GOLDFISH N 
animals. Not offensive to humans. Originated by best improved varieties. Also Oriental ae y 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. Poppies and Hemerocallis. Now is the time | [i Miss 5S CHOICE WATER HYACINTHS 
Size 35e. CORLISS BROS., ING., NURSERIES ||| '2 Plant the roots. ef Fmt nano wate unr | Sz 9A 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid Reynard Street Essex Road Box aie Gecresen. — A. ARDENS \ Soeeaee ad selling iL =e 
P. W. RHOADES Gloucesier, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. och Lila PUREE Chae kc tdek dle ve Rb qu Foe A. on 
SOUTH SUDBURY MAS (Open Sundays and Holidays) CE 3 eb dandy Ube ess «s+ ctheenens NCINNA 





























Ne ee 
SOME CHOICEST ORNAMENTALS 


FROM A NOTABLE NURSERY 
Landscaping 


With a wealth of the finest plant material grown in 
America and 54 years of horticultural experience and 
service to call on, Kelsey-Highlands Nursery is solving 
the planting problems of thousands of people through- 
out New England and the United States. 


Hurricane Damage 





An Early Blooming Lilac 
Syringa oblata dilatata 


This most delightful and distinct Lilac is cov- 
ered in early May with light pink flowers which 
have contrasting yellow anthers. It grows to a 
height of 12 feet or more and its handsome 
rich green foliage turns a beautiful vinous-red 
in Autumn. We offer nice healthy well-shaped 











plants. On September 21, 1938 the slaughter of fine trees 
18-24 in re sa throughout New England was appalling. Many of these 
wa... nn beautiful trees cannot, of course, be replaced by any- 


thing that approaches them in size and majesty. We 
can, however, go a long way toward bringing back the 


— beauty of our landscapes by planting specimens both 


sg 





A Choice Euonymus 


CAROLINA 


: A famous Harlan P. Kelsey large and small to create beauty out of the chaos and 
Euonymus planipes introduction. to point toward the future complete restoration of our 
Considered by many the finest Euonymus, it ° forests, parks, highways, and home landscapes. 
Carolina sie oti as P 


is particularly remarkable for its large wedge- 
shaped leaves and its brilliant red fruit in 
Autumn. In form it is a large shrub or small 
tree with many loose white flowers in May. 


Dragon Spruce 


Picea asperata 
One of Wilson’s grandest introductions. Splendid Seashore 


Hemlock 


Tsuga caroliniana 


Each 10 For sheer graceful beauty, 
2-8 ft. plants ............ $3.00 $27.00 we do not believe its equal Conifer. Ours is the only large stock in — - 
can be found among all the 1%-2 ft. $5.00 $45.00 
coniferous evergreens.‘It was ipa Slag eager, paves — = 


introduced to cultivation by 
Harlan P. Kelsey, and Prof. 
Sargent of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum considered the Carolina 


Royal Azalee 


Azalea schlippenbachi 








— a = - 4 


The gorgeous display made by a large plant 
in full bloom is seldom rivalled. The beautiful 
rose-colored flowers, with the upper flower 
lobes spotted reddish-brown, cover the plant in 
May. Its thick foliage gives a rich green back- 
ground to the flowers, adds beauty through the 
Summer and changes to striking yellow, orange 
and crimson in Autumn. Truly, this is a Royal 


Hemlock “the handsomest 
conifer we can grow in New 
England.” It is unique in 
habit, with dark, dense tufted 
foliage on sweeping pendulous 
branches. Hardier and more 
adapted to trying city atmos- 
pheres than the Canada Hem- 
lock, it also seems to thrive in 
southern latitudes where the 


Azalea. latter becomes thin, yellow 
We offer a fine stock of well-grown, well- #4 unsightly. 





Each 
shaped plants. 19-96 im. ........ $2.00 $18.00 
Each 10 100 S606 Oe ....<.+. 2.50 22.50 
| $3.00 $27.00 $243.00 ae. ........ 3.50 31.50 
15-18 in. ....... 4.00 36.00 324.00 $-4 ft. ........ 4.75 42.95 OFFICE AND PART OF ARBORETUM AT 
18-24 in. ....... 6.00 54.00 4-5 = rie Bea ioe? 6.50 58.50 A visit to East Boxford will be interesting and profitable. 
2-3% f6. 2... 10.00 90.00 5-6 ft. ........ 8.00 72.00 We welcome thousands each year. 
OF Gh. oats. 12.00 108.00 


Larger sizes to 18 feet 
are priced in our catalog. 


Flowering Crabs 


Carmine Crab. A brilliant carmine, broadspreading. Clethra alnif olia rosea 

Ely Flowering Crab. Deep rose-pink, large flowers. This new FRAGRANT PINKFLOWERING 

Bob White. A selected floribunda, with profuse CLETHRA is a noble addition to our flowering 
bloom and bright yellow fruit. shrubs. Blooming from July to September and 


rarely reaching over four or five feet in height, 
tie wide tan flowers and i+ will not outgrow its place in your garden. 


STOCK LIMITED. 
Tea Crab. Magnificent in Spring with profusion 


18-24 in. plants ................. $3.50 each 
of rose red flower buds opening to pale pink or 
white. =.= KELSEY’S 1939 Catalog of Hardy Plants will 


4 be sent on request. It is a textbook of horticulture 
Above varieties 3-4’ at $1.25 each in New England. It is profusely illustrated. Ask 
5 plants, one of each, for $5.00 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Ine. | 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS — inet tour’ mites to our famous "S00 more Nursery 


——- 





A Rare 
Pink Summersweet 








A Specimen Flowering Crab 
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A Welcome to New England 


Preparations are being made to entertain thousands of horticul- 
turally minded visitors from other parts of the United States. 


New England expects that thousands of persons visiting the World’s Fair in New York this season will 
take advantage of the opportunity offered to visit New England as well. It is fair to assume that a large 
proportion of these visitors will be interested in places of horticultural importance. It is assumed, also, 
that the visitors will come from all parts of the United States and that they will need to be guided if 
they are not to miss many points of special interest. This section, therefore, is included in this issue of 
Horticulture for the purpose of aiding travelers by giving them the kind of information which is omitted 
from the average guide book. Much of the material has been taken from ““The Gardener’s Travel Book” 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Dates of many important events are also given. 


ARDEN lovers driving to New England from New 
York may use one of three possible routes, assuming 
that Boston will be their ultimate destination. They 

may pass through Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford and 
Stafford Springs, Conn., skirting Worcester and reaching 
Boston by way of the Boston-Worcester highway. By follow- 
ing this general route, they can readily pass through Fairfield, 
Conn., where is located the garden of Miss Annie B. Jennings 
in the center of the town on the Old Post Road. This is a 
large and very beautiful garden, open much of the time with- 
out charge. 

Another point of interest in Fairfield is a bird sanctuary 
on Unquowa Road, which is open on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Sunday afternoons, but for which an admission charge 
of one dollar is made. 

Visitors who are interested in rock gardens will also make 
a point of stopping at Greens Farms, Conn., where Mrs. C. I. 
DeBevoise has a very large and choice collection of alpines. 
‘Visitors are always welcome. 

A little deviation from the main route will bring one to 
Greenwich, where the beautiful gardens of Mrs. Frank 
Spiekerman are located. These gardens are especially beautiful 
in June, when nearly two miles of roses are in bloom on 
rock walls. 

Reaching New Haven, visitors will find choice rock plants 
and bulb displays at the Marsh Botanical Gardens connected 
with Yale University. 

Hartford, the next important stop, is famous for its rose 
garden as well as being an insurance center. This garden is at 
Elizabeth Park. It was the first municipal rose garden to be 
established in this country, the date being 1904. It is hand- 
some all Summer, but is at its best the last week in June. 
Admission is free. 

A list of the gardens open to the public in Hartford will be 
found in the Hotel Bond and at the Mark Twain Library on 
Farmington Avenue. A comparatively short trip from Hart- 
ford will take visitors to Bristol, where the Bristol Nurseries 
are located. These nurseries are noted for their hardy chrysan- 
themums and the display to be seen there late every Autumn 
is worth going a long way to view. 

It may be, however, that the visitor will prefer to take the 
southern route, which means that he will turn east from 
New Haven. This will carry him to New London, where 
the Connecticut College for Women is located. This college 
has an out-of-door theater with an approach allee of cedar 
and laurel. 

At Storrs, not far distant, is a dahlia test garden conducted 
by the Connecticut State College located in that town. 


The southern route carries visitors into Rhode Island. The 
main route almost misses Providence, but visitors interested 
in horticultural matters will do well to drive into the city in 
order to visit Roger Williams Park. This park is particularly 
handsome in May and June when the bulbs are in bloom and 
in July when the regal lilies flower. 

For general information about gardens and garden tours in 
Rhode Island, application may be made to Mr. E. K. Thomas, 
secretary of the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, at 27 
Waterman Street, Providence. 

No doubt many visitors will drive to Newport at the 
extreme tip of Rhode Island, this city being famous for its 
many estates owned by millionaires. Information about gar- 
dens to be opened can be obtained from the Newport Chamber 
of Commerce. The rose breeding grounds of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter D. Brownell are at Little Compton. Here, acres of 
roses, largely yellow, many of them climbing varieties, will be 


One of the ponds adding to the landscape beauty of the Arnold Arboretum. 













































found in bloom in June and 
July. A new race of particularly 
hardy roses is being developed 
and visitors are always welcome. 

Leaving Rhode Island, one 
may drive through to Boston or 
turn off at Fall River in order to 
pass through New Bedford and 
thus reach Cape Cod, which is 
a Mecca for motorists through- 
out the Summer months. Trav- 
elers who go as far as Province- 
town will note a spreading green 
plant which completely covers many of the sandy banks along 
the roadside. This is the bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, 
also called the wild cranberry. If the Cape is visited in May, 
the beach plums, Prunus maritima, will attract attention. Trees 
with lovely flowers will be seen in full bloom. 

There are excellent gardens near Falmouth, including a 
splendid rose garden owned by Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. 
Webster. A return to Boston can well be made by way of 
Plymouth, where an attractive little garden near the Plymouth 
Rock will be found. It is called the Brewster Garden and con- 
tains a statue of the Pilgrim Maiden. Many fine old lindens 
brought to this country early in the history of the town are 
found in Plymouth. 

The third route to Boston leads through western Connecti- 
cut and the Berkshire hills. If this section is visited in late June 
and early July, a magnificent display of mountain laurel will 
be seen. There is a laurel sanctuary in People’s Forest at Bark- 
hamsted, which was given to the state by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. At Litchfield, Conn., is a wild garden 
of about 150 acres established to conserve the flowers and 
shrubs of the state. Winsted is especially famous for its moun- 
tain laurel. In fact, it is known as the Laurel City and a 
Laurel Week is held each year between the middle and end of 
June. Roads where laurel abound are indicated by markers. 

This route will lead into western Massachusetts, through 
Stockbridge and Lenox to Pittsfield. The Berkshire Garden 
Center at Stockbridge is well worth a visit. It is surrounded 
by good planting, including an excellent herb garden. Infor- 
mation may be obtained there about points of interest in 





















































The garden of Mrs. Frank Spiekerman at Greenwich, Conn. 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. Visitors are always welcome. 


western Massachusetts. ‘“Tangle- 
wood,” also in Stockbridge, is 
the seat of the Summer concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, these concerts being 
given in August. ‘““Tanglewood”’ 
is a large estate with handsome 
hemlock hedges. 

Azaleas, as well as laurel, 
abound in and around Pittsfield 
ie with a large planting on Berry 
Mountain, the display usually 
coming about the first week in 
June. Several routes lead from this section to eastern Massa- 
chusetts. If the route known as Jacob’s Ladder be taken, it 
will lead to Westfield, where is located what is called ‘‘Grand- 
mother’s Garden’”’ in Chauncy Allen Park. In June each year, 
Westfield holds a Laurel Junket. 

Fifteen miles farther on, the traveler comes to Springfield, 
where a handsome planting of lotus will be found at Forest 
Park, which is noted for its water garden. Proceeding on to 
Worcester, visitors may well stop for a time at the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society’s magnificent building on Elm 
Street, where questions about interesting places in central 
Massachusetts will gladly be answered. 

A more northerly route will lead to Northampton, where 
extensive gardens are maintained by Smith College. This was 
the home town of the late President Calvin Coolidge. Child’s 
Park on the outskirts is privately owned but is open to the 
public. The state college at Amherst has much of interest. 

Flower lovers who keep to the northern route through 
Fitchburg after leaving Northampton will eventually reach 
Waltham, a suburb of Boston where a field station is main- 
tained as a branch of the Massachusetts State College. Here are 
large experimental grounds and probably the finest collection 
of hardy asters in America. The asters are to be seen at their 
best, of course, late in the Fall. 

Visitors interested in gardens and plants should make their 
first stop in Boston at Horticultural Hall, at the corner of 
Massachusetts and Huntington Avenues. This is the largest 
and most complete horticultural building in America. It was 
constructed in 1900 and is one of the city’s architectural land- 
marks. Here will be found a large horticultural library, the 
editorial offices of Horticulture, and the headquarters of many 
horticultural organizations. It is, in fact, the ‘‘garden center’ 
of Massachusetts, and those in charge are prepared to give 
information about all sorts of horticultural matters. Flower, 
fruit and vegetable exhibitions are held at this hall through- 
out the year, most of them being free. Horticultural Hall is 
owned by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Sightseers who visit Boston should not fail to spend an 
hour in the historic Public Garden found in the center of the 
city. This garden was founded just 80 years ago. It contains 
a great number of interesting trees, properly labeled, as well as 
thousands of flowering plants. The May and early June dis- 
play is made up largely of bulbs. 

Visitors should also plan to spend a few hours in the Arnold 
Arboretum, which is located in Jamaica Plain, a suburb about 
five miles from the center of the city. This is one of the most 
famous arboretums in the world, containing nearly 300 acres 
planted with rare trees and shrubs, many of them from distant 
lands. The arboretum is open every day from sunrise to sunset 
without charge. Questions will be answered at the Administra- 
tion Building near the Jamaica Plain entrance. Automobiles 
are admitted only when a special permit is obtained. A list of 
special displays will be found on another page. 

Boston has two excellent municipal rose gardens, one in the 
Fenway, a short distance from Horticultural Hall, and the 
other in Franklin Park. Visitors who are motoring to the 
arboretum will pass the Fenway garden, in which will be 
found many of the most recently introduced new roses. 
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The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum faces the Fenway a 
short distance from the municipal rose garden. It is a replica 
of an Italian palace, of interest to horticulturists because of a 
great court in the center, which is constantly filled with rare 
plants and flowers from the museum’s greenhouses. Admission 
is free on Sundays. A 25-cent fee is charged on week days. 

The city of Cambridge is just across the Charles River from 
Boston. Harvard University is located there and one of its 
most important buildings is known as the Harvard Botanical 
Museum. This building contains much of interest to garden 
makers, but is most famous for its exhibit of glass flowers, 
which has been accumulated over a series of years, and cannot 
be matched anywhere else in the world. No visitors to Boston 
should fail to see this exhibit. The museum is open from 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. daily, except on Sunday, when it is open 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 

In Cambridge, too, is located the lovely Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery. This cemetery is of interest apart from its planting be- 
cause it was the first rural cemetery in this country, and was 
founded by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Tourists who use Boston as a base will find day trips to 
several towns in the vicinity of much interest. At historic Con- 
cord stands the original Concord Grapevine in the garden of 
what is called ‘‘“Grapevine Cottage.’’ The Concord grape was 
originated by Ephraim Bull in 1849. 

The R. T. Crane estate at Ipswich has a beautiful rose 
garden, a large perennial garden and an outstanding vegetable 
garden open to the public on payment of a small fee. 

In driving up the North Shore, visitors may well include 
Marblehead in their itinerary. This charming and historical 
town is the home of Mrs. Harriet R. Foote, one of the best 
known rosarians in the country. Her garden contains great 
numbers of the finest roses that can be grown. 

West Newbury, near Newburyport, is a Mecca for peony 
lovers in June, at which time a free exhibition of these flowers 
is made by the Cherry Hill Nurseries. Excellent rhododendrons 
and azaleas are to be seen, too. 

Visitors who are interested in fruits will be attracted to 
Atlantic, across the Neponset River from Boston, where Dr. 
Walter G. Kendall has one of the largest collections of grapes 
in the East, grown in an interesting natural formation known 
as a ‘‘kettle hole.’’ The address is 106 Atlantic Street, just off 
the main artery. 

West Acton is famous for its apples. Thousands of people 
are attracted to this section when the trees are in bloom in May, 
some coming from great distances. 

Probably many visitors will drive through Massachusetts 
and into Maine where there is much to attract them. The 
garden clubs maintain an interesting garden in Portland at 
the Henry W. Longfellow House, one time home of the poet, 
487 Congress Street. Maine is famous for its trees, many of 
which are discussed in the ‘‘Gardener’s Travel Book.”’ 

Visitors motoring through Maine are likely to pass through 
Portsmouth, N. H., on the way. This city has a number of 
old gardens, among them one at the Governor Wentworth 
place, overlooking the harbor. What is believed to be the first 
planting of lilacs in America was made here, and specimens 
flourishing today are believed to be 200 years old. A garden 
at the Martine Cottage contains a lilac which is believed to 
be the oldest in America. It is 14 inches in diameter, a foot 
above the ground. 

Visitors who prefer to drive north in New Hampshire into 
Maine will find some of the world’s largest greenhouses at 
Madbury. The largest is 1500 feet long. These greenhouses 
are devoted largely to roses. Nearby is Durham, where the 
University of New Hampshire and the state experiment station 
are located. 

At West Swanzey, Mrs. La Fel Dickinson has a large and 
beautiful fern garden which she is glad to have fern lovers see. 
There are several excellent gardens at Dublin and Peterboro. 
The White Mountains are also well worth a visit. 
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LAST YEAR'S 
RESULTS 
PROVED 
FRASER’S 


PARTITIONED ANNUAL 
BOXES SUPERIOR! 














SEPARATE COLORS, NEW 
VARIETIES, STRONG PLANTS 


Now you can plan your garden colors and 
make use of strong growing plants of new va- 


—there was lessened 
check in trans- 
planting. 

—tiny feeding root 
hairs were undis- 


“tee : J 5 turbed and _ con- 
rieties — because here intelligent preparation tinued to feed the 
helps you get the healthy stock you need for plants. 


—unforeseen delays 
in planting did not 
lead to tangled 
roots and breakage. 

—fertilized soil 
helped growth. 

—20 plants for 50c— 
a real bargain for 
Al plants. 


YOU CAN MAKE 


YOUR GARDEN 
MORE CERTAIN 


good growth — and you don’t have to bother 
sowing seed—you get the plants all started. 
All you have to do is plant and water them. 


Our list of annuals, perennials, and rose bushes 
on application. Open daily 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


ANNUALS READY MAY 10th 
WE DO NOT SHIP PLANTS 














DO EPEND K! 

NT D ON LUC PERENNIALS, 
Plant Fraser’s Immunized Seeds so that overwet 

ground or destructive “damping-off” spores won't ROSES IN POTS, 
affect your little plants. Pre-packeting treatment FERTILIZER, 
kills dormant disease spores. In good flower and GRASS SEED, 
vegetable varieties at New England seed-selling INTERESTED 
stores—10c per packet. ADVICE all at your 

COME UP — STAY UP dis lat 











FRASER’S GREENHOUSES Wetiestey 


Telephone 3210 
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A Most Unusual Opportunity 


50 White Flowering 


DOG WOODS 
Tree Type 


15-22 FEET HIGH! 


Our Tree Hunter certainly got big 
game this time! Beautiful White Flow- 
ering Dogwood Trees — 50 of them — 
and running from 15 to 22 feet high. 





This is one of the most unusual offer- 
ings we have ever been able to make in 
this line. Our tree-moving equipment 
will quickly put the trees—singly or in 
any number desired—just where you 
want them. 





HL FROSTéaxd HIGGINS CO. 
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“ PASS-BOOK TO AMERICAN GARDENS” 
THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


by EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


is an ideal companion to guide you to 


NEW ENGLAND’S 
LOVELY GARDENS 


It lists and describes all the gardens, 
trees, displays and festivals open to 
the public. Your itinerary is bound 
to carry you within a few moments 
of many of them you would not want 
to miss. 


USE iT GOING TO THE FAIR! 


East and west, north and south, in this country and in 
Canada are included all the lovely places and events of 
interest to gardeners. Going to either fair or both you will 
have infinitely more enjoyment during your trip with The 
Gardener's Travel Book as your cross-country horticultural 
guide. 380 pages of text. 64 pages of illustrations showing 
125 of the lovely gardens the country over. 32 decorative 
maps which show at a glance the places of § 50 

chief horticultural interest. ...........0eee08- pws 


Make Checks Payable to ‘‘Horticulture’’ 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 











Quoting from our advertising of several years 
ago: “Our formulas are not secret, for we be- 
lieve the more you know of seed the less liable 
you are to purchase standard ready-made seed mixtures.” 


Lawn Notes — Where Salt Spray from the Hurricane has 
damaged your lawn, special treatment and grasses we can 
supply will effect quick repair. 





—Bent lawns are not always the best lawns for your location. 


—Write us your lawn problem. We can advise you best what 
to do tn your individual case. 


JOHN D. LYON oconsuctants 


17 BARTLETT AVE., BELMONT, MASS., TEL. BELMONT 2907-J AND 4346-w 


SEEDSMEN 











ROSES—ROSES—ROSES 


MERM Al D Beautiful, continuous blooming Climbing Rose with 
ivory-white flowers. $1.25 each; $12.50 per dozen. 


Last year’s introduction and still 


R. M. S. QUEEN MARY the best of the new H. T.’s. 


$1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen 
Not new any more, but still f 
COUNTESS VANDAL the best. $1.00 each; $10.00 per in. 
A complete assortment of the best H. T. and other Roses offered in 


our special folder. Ask for one. To get acquainted we offer our 
“Favorite Dozen Roses” for $7.50, charges paid. 


The CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. Lawrence, Inc. FALMOUTH, MASS. 














WATER LILIES 


AQUATIC PLANTS AND GOLDFISH 
Write for complete list H. We construct and waterscape pools 
of any size. Expert advice without obligation. 


JOHNSON AQUATIC SUPPLY CO. 
11 Second Street Tel. 5648 Brockton, Mass. 














Visiting Day at Chestnut Hill 


E Chestnut Hill section of Greater Boston is noted for its 
beautiful homes and well kept estates. The announcement 
that gardens of this section are to be opened to the public is 
always received with special interest. An opportunity to visit 
no less than 13 of these gardens will be given on Tuesday, 
May 23, or on Wednesday if Tuesday is a rainy day. The 
hours will be from 11 a.m. until 6 p.m., and tickets for the 
group can be obtained at any of the garden gates, the price 
being one dollar. The gardens to be visited are as follows: 


Mrs. Henry V. Greenough, 39 Worthington Road, Brookline. A formal 
garden—virtually an outdoor sitting room—-with a path leading from it 
to a rock garden and pool. Also other gardens designed by Wayne Stiles. 


Mrs. Robert W. Sayles, 263 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill. A long peren- 
nial and tulip border, a sunken garden, woodland paths, and an herb 
garden. 

Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 307 Hammond Street, Chestnut Hill. Spacious 
formal and informal gardens, with a new all white garden. 

Mrs. W. A. Copeland, 14 Lawrence Road, Chestnut Hill. An exquisite 
intimate garden. 


Mrs. Clement Houghton, 152 Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill. A notably 
beautiful rock garden, in a natural setting of wood and stream. 


Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall, 256 Chestnut Hill Road, Chestnut Hill. 
Beautiful trees, formal tulip and rose garden. 


Mrs. C. F. Wallace, 51 Essex Road, Chestnut Hill. A small walled bulb 
garden. Also a pool garden with lovely setting midst the trees. 


Mrs. Harold S. Sears, 15 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. A garden which is 
formal in design and informal in treatment. A court garden forms an 
outdoor living room. 


Mrs. J. Bramwell Baker, 76 Crafts Road, Chestnut Hill. A garden consisting 
of a semi-formal planting and a sunken garden in a natural setting. 


Mrs. Osborne Howes, 43 Woodland Road, Chestnut Hill. A charming bulb 
garden featuring a swimming pool. 


Mrs. William Ellery, 166 Fisher Avenue, Brookline. A small garden which 
received a gold medal for its distinctive planting and skillful design. 


Mrs. John H. Cunningham, 53 Seaver Street, Brookline. A garden in the 
form of an outdoor living room and a small herb garden. 


Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee, Faulkner Farm, Jamaica Plain. A remarkably 
beautiful formal garden with an old world atmosphere. The wisteria is a 
special feature. 


Noanett Garden Club Visiting Day 


IS announced that May 19 has been chosen by the 
Noanett Garden Club for the opening of eleven beautiful 
gardens in Dover and Sherborn, Mass. The hours are from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. In the event of rain, the garden visitations will 
be held on the following day. The gardens in Dover which 
will be visited are those of Mrs. Louis F. S. Bader, Mrs. 
Walter Channing, Mrs. David J. Evans, Mrs. Donald McK. 
Frost, Mrs. Arthur Adams, Mrs. Edward W. Grew, Mrs. 
Ralph Williams, Miss Amelia Peabody and Mrs. Lucien B. 
Taylor. Two gardens in Sherborn will be opened to the public, 
those of Mrs. Richard Saltonstall and Mrs. George Lewis, Jr. 
Luncheon will be served and a plant sale will be held at the 
home of Mrs. Lewis. 


Opening of Beacon Hill Gardens 


ese HILL is the highest point in the City of Boston. 
It is on the crown of this hill that the state capitol stands 
and the whole section abounds in historical interest. Many fine 
old houses are found on the streets of Beacon Hill, some of 
them with delightful, although small, city gardens. Each year 
these gardens are opened to the public. 

It is announced that the visitations this year will take place 
on May 18 and 19, the gardens being open from 2 to 6 p.m. 
The list of gardens which the public may visit this year is as 
follows: Mrs. Arthur Campbell, 51 Pinckney Street; Miss 
Lonin Condit, 124 Chestnut Street; Mrs. William Constable, 
69 River Street; Mrs. Robert Cushman, 98 Mt. Vernon 
Street; Mrs. Wayland Manning, 2 West Cedar Street; Mrs. 
Henry Murray, 158 Mt. Vernon Street; Mrs. Frank Nickols, 
12 Brimmer Street; Miss Elizabeth Pattee, 23 West Cedar 
Street; Mrs. Edward Taft, 8 Walnut Street; Mrs. George 
Tyson, 1 Louisburg Square, and Mrs. James C. White, 32 
Mount Vernon Street. 
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Milton Gardens To Be Opened 


HE Milton (Mass.) Garden Club will open a number of 
its members’ gardens to the public on Saturday, May 13, 
from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. If the day is rainy, the gardens will 
be opened the following day. A week-end opening is an inno- 
vation for the club, and it is hoped that this plan will afford 
many men an opportunity of seeing the gardens. A limited 
number of box luncheons will be obtainable at Mrs. Arthur 
W. Rice’s garden, 1250 Canton Avenue. The gardens to be 
on view are as follows: 
Mr. Joseph D. Leland, 823 Brush Hill Road. A formal green garden, with 
interesting bulb plantings. 


Mrs. Holden McGinley, 582 Blue Hill Avenue. A series of formal gardens lie 
near the house. Of particular interest is a Spring border combining flower- 
ing shrubs and bulbs. 


Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., 1016 Brush Hill Road. Informal hillside planting 
with Spring bulbs, and azaleas near the house. 


Mrs. W. Rodman Peabody, 760 Brush Hill Road. A rock garden, and in- 
formal planting of bulbs and Spring flowers. 


Mrs. William Brace Pratt, 805 Brush Hill Road. A sunken garden, with 
bulbs and perennials. 


Mrs. Ralph Richmond, 1451 Brush Hill Road. A woodland planting, with 
a brook. 


Mrs. Arthur W. Rice, 1250 Canton Avenue. A rock garden, and informal 
Spring planting. 


Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Highland Street. A prize-winning garden, com- 
bining formal and informal planting, and having a delightful woodland 
walk, with wild flowers under spreading trees and shrubs. Also an interest- 
ing herb garden. 


Mrs. Roger Wolcott, 1783 Canton Avenue. A garden walk to a pool, set 
against a background of beautiful trees. 


Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., is the chairman of the open 
gardens day, and further information may be had from her. 


Flower Arrangements in Greenwich 


HE Greenwich (Conn.) Garden Club is planning a unique 

project for Wednesday, June 7, from 11:30 in the morn- 
ing until 6:30 in the evening. It is an exhibition of flower 
arrangements by members of the Greenwich Garden Club and 
the Hortulus Club conducted on the progressive plan with 
exhibits at the homes of Mrs. Frederick Achelis, Round Hill 
Road; Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes, Round Hill Road; Mr. 
Edward Duble, Round Hill Road; Mrs. William H. Fain, 
Round Hill Road; Mrs. W. Edgar Baker, Porchuk Road; 
Mrs. Norman P. Ream, Porchuck Road; and Mrs. Gilbert 
Kinney, Old Mill Road. In addition, there will be a sale of 
horticultural exhibits, plants and garden accessories at the 
home of Mrs. Henry J. Fisher, Round Hill Road, where tea 
will also be served. Information may be obtained from Mrs. 
A. Marvin Laidlaw, Belle Haven, Greenwich. 


Opening of Marblehead Gardens 


EVERAL gardens in the quaint old town of Marblehead, 
Mass., will be opened this year to raise funds for carrying 
on a drive to eliminate ragweed. The event will be partici- 
pated in by the Marblehead Garden Club, the Arrangers of 
Marblehead, the Hobbs Community Club and the Marblehead 
Woman’s Club. The date set is June 28, but in the event of 
rain the visitation will be postponed until the 29th. Mrs. 
Parker H. Kemble of 185 Washington Street, Marblehead, is 
the chairman of the committee in charge. 


Concord Garden Day on May 26 


HE Concord (Mass.) Garden Club is to have a garden 
day in that historic town on Friday, May 26, from 2 to 
7 p.m. In case of rain it will be held the day following. Six 
gardens will be visited, and tea will be served at the Old Manse. 
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This year, because of condi- 
tions left by the hurricane, the 
number of harmful insects : 
probably will increase. Fortu- Caterpillar of the Gypsy Moth—like most 
nately, most of these pests can a insect pests — easily controlled by 
be controlled by spraying—at a rod . Spraying, at a cost of about $1 per 
surprisingly small expense. 

Grounds with ten trees, for instance, can be sprayed for only about 
$10, shrubbery included. Where economy of the gallon rate is possible, 
the cost is even lower. 

Arrange now to give your trees the benefit of spray protection. A 
New England Tree Expert can prescribe the proper compounds and 
schedule your order so spraying will be performed when local condi- 
tions are precisely right. 

New England sprays are casein spreader-mixed for extra lasting, and 
applied by powerful new equipment that assures thorough distribu- 
tion. Write or telephone your nearest New England office today. 


| __ NEW ENGLAND 
| TREE EXPERT COMPAN Yin. 





Gardening in the Shy 


Tel. STAdium 9394 
Tel. Perry 6354 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


153 BRIGHTON AVENUE 
539 SMITHFIELD AVENUE 


340 MAIN STREET Tel. 2-1602 WORCESTER, MASS. 
31 ELM STREET Tel. 2-6838 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
405 FARMINGTON AVENUE Tel. 6-9713 HARTFORD, CONN. 














“Si 
ECONOMIZE ON 
SPRING PLANTING 


WITH 
Plants by Wyman 


a broad assortment of Evergreens including 

one of the most outstanding stocks of 
| YEWS—Broad-leaf Evergreens, including 

Rhododendrons — Flowering Shrubs, 
Azaleas especially — Flowering Trees, par- 
ticularly Flowering Crabs — Shade Trees, 
large and small — Vines — Roses — Peren- 
nials—at surprisingly /ow prices. 


SPECIAL VALUES 
IN EVERGREEN HEDGES 
3 to 14 feet tall 


PRICED BELOW COST—AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for YOU 
Drive out and see them at our convenient 


SALES GARDENS AT 


Framingham—On Route 30 Natick—Worcester Turnpike 
Arlington—854 Mass. Avenue 


MAIN — 
RAMINGHAM 
WYMAN’S nurseries 


Tel. Framingham 6191 








Framingham, Mass. 
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UNUSUAL GARDEN 
ACCESSORIES 





Grape Design Iron Furniture 
Lead Figures—-Fountains 

Lead Bird Baths—Faucets 
Natural Stone Bird Baths 
Mar-No-Lawn Garden Furniture 
Armillary Sphere Sun Dials 
Equatorial Sun Dials 

Stainless Steel Garden Tools 
Wrought Iron Signs 

Weather Vanes—Foot Scrapers 
Bird Baths—Gazing Globes 


Circulars on Request 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
28 CHURCH ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 


BURBREC 
OF LEXINGTON 
GARDEN SPECIALS 
FOR MAY 1-14 


JAPANESE BARBERRY 


The Most Reliable Hedge Plant 
Heavy 3-year transplants. 15-18 inches. 
10 for $1.75 100 for $14.00 











ROSE BAY RHODODENDRON 
Heavy Nursery-Grown Plants 
1% to 2 feet Each $2.45 





FLAME AZALEA 
Heavy Nursery-Grown Plants 
1% to 2 feet Each $1.95 





ALL ITEMS PRICED for CASH & CARRY 
Open All Week. Ample Parking Space 


BURBREC NURSERIES, INC. 


1265 MASS. AVE., LEXINGTON 
Telephone—Lex. 1700 








Garden Consultant 
Surveys, Plans 


Models, Relief Maps 
e 


EGBERT HANS 
North Billerica, Mass. 


& CHAS-A-DOG @ 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 











most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
SPECIAL SPRING OFFER will send POST- 
PAID one quart size which when diluted for 


use makes 1 gallon of spray. Postpaid $1.00. 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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COMING EVENTS IN NEW ENGLAND 























May 2-3. Hartford, Conn. Spring Flower Show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society in co-operation with the Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut and the Wadsworth Atheneum in the Avery Memorial. 

May 11. Worcester, Mass. Table Decoration and Plant Exhibit of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 13. Milton, Mass. Open Garden Day of the Milton Garden 
Club. (May 14, if it rains.) 

May 17. Boston, Mass. Visiting Day of the New England Regional 
Group of the American Rock Garden Society to the rock gardens of 
Mrs. Geoffrey Whitney of Milton and Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of 
Chestnut Hill. 

May 17-18. New Haven, Conn. Annual Spring Flower Show of the 
Garden Club at New Haven Lawn Club. 

May 17-18. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 17-18. Boston, Mass. Seventeenth annual Flower Show spon- 
sored by the Women’s City Club of Boston in the Clubhouse. 

May 18-19. Boston, Mass. Garden Visitation Days of the Beacon Hill 
Garden Club—afternoons only. 

May 19. Dover and Sherborn, Mass. Open Gardens sponsored by 
the Noanett Garden Club. (May 20, if it rains.) 

May 23. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Garden Visiting Day of the Chestnut 
Hill Garden Club. (May 24, if it rains.) 

Late May and Early June. Newton Lower Falls, Mass. Donahue’s 
Iris Gardens open for inspection. 

June 7. Framingham, Mass. Open Garden Day of the Framingham 
Garden Club. (June 8, if it rains.) 

June 7. Greenwich, Conn. Tour of Homes and Gardens sponsored by 
the Greenwich Garden Club. Also flower arrangements. 

June 8. Worcester, Mass. Display of German Iris of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

June 8-9. Auburn, Me. Flower Show of the Woman’s Literary Union 
Garden Club in the vestry of the High Street Congregational Church. 

June 8-9. Springfield, Mass. Spring Pilgrimage of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts. 

June 9. Dexter, Me. Flower Show of the Garden Club of Dexter. 

June 15. Worcester, Mass. Display of Peonies of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

June 21-22. New Canaan, Conn. Garden Visiting Days of the New 
Canaan Garden Club with flower arrangement competition indoors 
and a horticultural exhibit. 

June 22. Worcester, Mass. Rose Exhibition of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

June 22-23. Boston, Mass. June Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall, with the American 
Peony Society co-operating at the time of the latter’s annual meeting. 

June 27-28. Camden, Me. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Maine. 

June 28. North Andover, Mass. A series of ten Gardens Opened by 
the Garden Club of North Andover from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. 

June 28. Marblehead, Mass. Gardens Opened for Visitation for the 
benefit of the Ragweed Drive. (June 29, if it rains.) 

June 29. Worcester, Mass. Display of Delphiniums sponsored by the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

June 30-July 1. Portland, Me. Flower Show of the Longfellow 
Garden Club. 

July 6. Worcester, Mass. Exhibit of Japanese Iris of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

July 13. Worcester, Mass. Annual Sweet Pea Exhibition of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

July 14-15. Boothbay Harbor, Me. Flower Show of the Boothbay 
Region Garden Club. 

July 19. Camden, Me. Flower Show of the Camden Garden Club. 

July 19-20. Bar Harbor, Me. Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
Mount Desert in the Building of Arts. 

July 20. Worcester, Mass. Exhibit of Table Decorations of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

July 25. Skowhegan, Me. Fourth annual Flower Show of the Bloom- 
field Garden Club. 

July 27. Worcester, Mass. Cut Flower Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 3. Worcester, Mass. Flower Arrangement Exhibit of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 9. Topsham, Me. Flower Show of the Topsham Garden Club 
and the Junior Garden Club. 

August 10. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 15. Houlton, Me. Aroostook Regional Flower Show. 

August 16. Bryant Pond, Me. Flower Show of the Garden Club of 
Bryant Pond. 

August 16-17. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of the New England 
Gladiolus Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 17. Worcester, Mass. Display of Garden Flowers of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 18. Rangeley, Me. Flower Show of the Rangeley Lakes 
Garden Club. 

August 23. Harpswell, Me. Harpswell Garden Club Flower Show. 

August 24. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 24-25. Boston, Mass. Exhibit of the Products of Children’s 
Gardens sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall. 
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Garden Furniture 
(Minute Man Brand) 


ARBORS 

TRELLIS 

FENCES 
etc. 


In stock or built 
to order 


CONCORD WOODWORKING CO. 


457 Main Street 


WEST CONCORD MASS. 
Phone 412-R 




















INVITED? 


Yes, to our Spring Showing of 
Potted Plants, Annuals, Perennials 
Roses, Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens 


SUNNYMEADOWS 


Garden Shop on Route 117 
WESTON MASS. 


Telephone Waltham 3937 


HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS 
Six for $1.00—All labeled 


Prize Winning Gladiolus Mixture 
Fifty Bulbs $1.00 
Folder on Request 


THE PARSON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
Holliston Massachusetts 


Paul’s Double 
PINK HAWTHORN 


Cratzegus oxyacantha splendens 
Eight to ten feet $6.00 ea. 
Very limited quantity 


WINSLOW NURSERIES 
Nee. 0864 Route 135 Needham, Mass. 


NEW CATHEDRAL GLASS WINDOW 
SHELVES 


* Red, Blue or Amber 
$2.50 postpaid 
GARDEN CITY FLORA 
PRODUCTS 
Newtonville, Mass. 
FLORA-VITA doubles the life 
of cut flowers. 


PLANTS FOR STEPPING STONES 


Thymus Brittianianus. Woolly gray foliage. 
- French Variety. Green foliage. 


Alsine pinifolia. Flowers white. 
Draba repens. Flowers yellow. 
Large plants 35c 10 for $2.80 
EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASS. 
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TREES 


PINES 
SPRUCES 
HEMLOCKS 
MAPLES 
For screens, hedges, 
and shade. 
Send for new 
1939 catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
Winter Street 


WESTON MASS. 
Wellesley 2066 











Unusual Garden Accessories 
—— STEEL Bog 





MADE IN ENGLAND (SHEFFIELD) 
FOR DISCRIMINATING GARDENERS 


Hand forged of Rustless Steel with polished 
handles to last a lifetime. Real tools that 
stay bright and sharp. $2.00 each postpaid. 


DISTINCTIVE SIGNS and 
FOOTSCRAPERS 








$8.50 $8.50 
Hand Wrought Iron—Plate 4% x 13 
Horses, Natural Colors, Full Bodied 
Signs Lettered as Desired 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


28 Church Street Wellesley, Mass. 





BEATRICE’S 


Famous Dozen Dahlias 


A superb collection selected par- 
ticularly for their splendid 
blooming qualities and their wide 
range of excellent and outstand- 
ing colors. 

Regular price for entire 
collection (12) $7.00 
Special price, prepaid in 
N. E. (12) $3.00 


Our 1939 catalog will be mailed 
on request 


Beatrice Floral Gardens 


630 South Main Street 
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Rock Gardens To Be Visited 


Bigs regular meeting of the New England Regional Group 
of the American Rock Garden Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston at 2:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
May 3. The group will continue work on the three models of 
possible New England rock garden types. During the discus- 
sion period the possibilities of raising various western alpines 
in New England will be debated. The New England Regional 
Group of the rock garden society is fortunate to be able to 
announce a visiting day this month. On Wednesday, May 17, 
the rock gardens of Mrs. Geoffrey Whitney of Milton and 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill will be open for 
the benefit of the rock garden society. The hours will be from 
2 to 6 p.m. and the charge will be 50 cents. These are two of 
the finest rock gardens in New England. 


A Garden Visitation in Framingham 


T IS announced that ten gardens will be open to the public 
in Framingham, Mass., on Wednesday, June 7. A fee of 
75 cents will be charged and a map showing the locations of 
the gardens to be visited may be obtained from Mrs. Brenton 
Hyndman of 11 Swift Road, Framingham, president of the 
Framingham Garden Club. 


Opening of North Andover Gardens 


T IS announced that ten gardens in North Andover, Mass., 
will be open to the public on June 28 from 2:30 to 5:30 
in the afternoon. This event will be under the auspices of the 
North Andover Garden Club, and a charge of one dollar will 
be made. 
On September 26, the North Andover Garden Club will 
conduct a plant sale on the village green. Mrs. Ames Stevens 
is secretary of the North Andover Garden Club. 








NEW ENGLAND 
WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION 

















Ya are always welcome at the office of the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society, Inc., in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, where the society is glad to answer ques- 
tions on wild flower problems. This society was formed under 
the auspices of the Garden Club of America and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and through the generosity of 
the latter society is given an office in Horticultural Hall. 

The object of the society is to encourage and educate the 
people of New England to protect native plants and wild 
flowers from destruction, and to spread a knowledge of their 
habits and cultural requirements in the community. The 
society is represented at the various flower shows and county 
fairs throughout New England where posters illustrating the 
work are displayed and leaflets distributed. 








JAPANESE YE W(|Frank T. White 


Large and rare specimens 
See our Taxus C. Nana 
Evergreens and Perennials 
We issue No Catalog. Write for information 


or preferably visit our Nurseries at 
Tel. Natick 130 South Natick, Mass. 


C. Henry B. BRACKETT 


OLD TOWN NURSERIES, INC. 


Ruth Faulk White 


Our training and experience enables us to 
offer Landscape Design, Supervision of 
Construction and Planting, and Horticul- 
tural Consultation to the homeowner at 
nominal fees. 


WHITE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
22 Rockland Street Brockton, Mass. 








SHARON MASS. 











GARDEN ADVISER 


Many years’ experience in Horticulture. 
Theoretical and practical training. 


Borders Planned and Planted 
Building of Rock Gardens 
Supervision of Gardens 


MISS JOHANNE BEER 
306 Manning Street Needham, Mass. 





Beautifying the 
HOME GROUNDS 


Distinctive and complete service in con- 
struction, planting and maintenance. 


RICHARD H. LEE 


Landscape Contractor 
Tel. Longwood 2921 Brookline, Mass. 








Garden Gems 


Plant Dexter's famous 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons and 
Mountain Laurel as feature 
plants in your garden. Planted 
now will bloom this year. 
Sturdy 18-24” plants as low as 
$2.00 each. Ask for price list. 


For Your Garden 


@ Ask about our periodic 
maintenance service — 
spraying, pruning, fertiliz- 
ing. 

@ Our complete landscape 
service. 


@ Experienced men for con- 
struction and planting. 


@ See our 1000 varieties of 
tested quality, plants, 
shrubs, trees and _ ever- 
greens. 


Drive to Our Nurseries — On Route 6 


VAN’S 


Nursery & Landscape 


Service 
Washington Street 
FAIRHAVEN MASS. 


Tel. New Bedford 1072W2 


COMBAT ROSE _— 


Use R.B.No.1 


5 


’ Reasons WHY ‘ 


1. NON-POISON- 
SPRAY — there- 
fore an inducement to SNIFF the fragrance 
of the ROSE without SNIFFING POISON. 


2. Leaves NO OBVIOUS POISONOUS 
RESIDUE. 


8. KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby eliminat- 

disappointment of growing imperfect 

ROSES due to the damaging effects of Rose 
Beetles. SPRAY NOW! 


4. This spray brings to the Rose Lover 
the first non-poisonous spray to kill the pest 
in all its forms and yet does not harm the 
foliage or even the delicate petal of any 
rose. R. B. No. 1 may be used with other 
Commercial Sprays without harmful results, 
but to no advantage if R.B. is used, SPRAY 
NOW to kill before they hatch. 


5. Kills ADULTS, EGGS, PUPA, and 
LARVZ by Contact and Stomach. One 16 
oz. bottle will make four gallons of spray. 
Postpaid $2.00. SPRAY NOW! 


HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Horticultural Consultant 


Advice, and supervision if desired, 
on maintenance, soil questions, plant 
diseases, care of shrubs, trees, and 
gardens, -— on planning of grounds 
and gardens and plantings, and on 
fertilizing and spraying, lawn build- 
ing and repair. 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
Landscape Designer—Horticulturist 

Wellesley Hills Tel. Wel. 0748M Mass. 


THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


The Gardener's Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
$1.00 each (postpaid) 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE! 


WHAT IS GOOD SPRAYING? 


DIAGNOSIS— Not spraying on guess- 
work. 


FORMULAS— Properly mixed to con- 
trol insects and diseases. 


Which means spraying 

at the right time to pre- 

vent damage. 

COV ERAGE— Not partial spraying. 

EQUIPMENT-—Spraying machines of 
the latest advanced de- 
sign, operated by skilled 
tree surgeons. 

Your “TREES” are not protected when any of 

these points are missing. Spraying — with a 

“Yankee” attitude towards cost, is a year around 

occupation with our organization. 

You are invited to place the burden of proof 
on us— 


B . North Sh 
Ken 0185 Jhartney—cAmalia “Mian. 300° 


TIMING— 























Free Soil Tests 


for Readers of Horticulture 


Mr. Joseph Baker — 


soil analyst in charge of our 
Seed Department, will analyze 
samples of soil submitted to 
him and make recommenda- 
tions on the basis of these tests 
in the order of submittal dur- 
ing this planting season. 

If you wish to avail yourself 
of this free service, please 
observe these simple direc- 
tions— 


(A) Bring in or mail to Mr. Baker a sample of soil to be tested 
(a cupful is sufficient). 


(B) Attach to the bag or container, a card with your name and 
address (write plainly), and the purpose for which the test 
is made, as—“For lawn,” “Flower beds,” “Shrubbery,” “Ever- 
greens,” etc. 


Take your sample 4 to 6 in. below the surface and from several 
spots to get a good average. 


Reports will be made within a week from time sample is sub- 
mitted. 


See or Address Mr. Joseph Baker— 


Jittle-Tlree farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASSACHUSETTS 


Displays at the Arnold Arboretum 


ISITORS to New England will find the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston, one of the most 
worthwhile horticultural locations in this section. There is 
much of interest to be found there throughout the season, but 
the following dates may be considered approximate for the 


most outstanding displays: 

Late April, Japanese cherries (single flowering) and magnolias. 

May 5-15, azaleas. crabapples and Japanese cherries (double flowering) . 
May 15-20, azaleas and lilacs. 

May 20-30, azaleas, spirzas, early rhododendrons and some late lilac species. 
June 5-10, azaleas, rhododendrons and rose species. 

June 15-25, mock oranges and mountain laurel. 

July-August, Summer flowering and fruiting shrubs. 

September-October, late flowering shrubs, fruits; coloring on shrubs and trees. 
October 15, Autumn coloration of foliage. 


Women’s City Club Flower Show 


BBs 17th annual flower show of the Women’s City Club 
of Boston will be held at the Beacon Street clubhouse, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 17 and 18. Mrs. Alexander 
Steinert, chairman of the flower and garden committee, is in 
charge. The rooms will be beautifully decorated with Spring 
flower arrangements suitable to the type of the rooms. Each 
room will be judged as a unit on harmony with architectural 
setting, color, and design, and the most distinguished will be 
awarded the president’s silver bowl, presented to the club in 
1928 by Mrs. Lorenz F. Muther of Newton. 


New Canaan Garden Visitation 


HE New Canaan (Conn.) Garden Club has listed Wednes- 

day and Thursday, June 21 and 22, as the days for the 
visitation of gardens in New Canaan. Eight gardens and eight 
houses with artistic arrangements for competition will be 
shown to the public. In connection therewith a small horti- 
cultural exhibit will be held, the place to be announced later. 
A small charge will be made for the benefit of some local 
enterprise, as in other years. Write Mrs. T. Ferdinand Wilcox, 
Smith Ridge, New Canaan, Conn., for additional information. 


Botany Course at Horticultural Hall 


LANS have been completed for the introductory course in 

the botany of flowering plants to be conducted by Miss 
Elizabeth Blossom of the library staff of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

The lectures, which will be held Thursday evenings at 
7 o'clock in Horticultural Hall beginning May 7, will be 
followed by a demonstration and question period. 

Mrs. Hollis Webster has graciously offered to accompany 
the class on a field trip to Lexington. The fee for the six lectures 
and two field trips will be four dollars. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


‘eecay clumps, 2. foot. plants. 





WATERLILIES 
GOLDFISHES 


Insist on pot grown waterlilies. 


New England Only 


Hardy perennials. Will bloom in 











August with beautiful orange spikes. 
Regular Price: 25c¢ each 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

6 for $1.00 postpaid in New England 

PEONY —the true old-fashioned early 
blooming red peony. Two-year 
plants. 

Regular Price: 75¢ each 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
8 for $1.50 prepaid in New England 
All Types of Rock Garden Plants 
Ask for 1939 Catalog 


LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN 


Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


SERVING NEW ENGLAND for 45 YEARS 








Potted plants are sure to bloom 
the first season. With our pre- 
pared plants available at any 
time there is no need to rush 
your pool work. 

All other Pool Plants, Goldfishes, 


Pool Paints and Accessories 
available at our store. 


Ask for our Price List 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM 
F. W. Schumacher, Horticulturist 
579 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Tel. Jam. 1571 











